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XIV. 
SIR EWEN CAMERON—Continued. 

LOCHIEL’s settlement with Mackintosh was for him, in the ex- 
isting circumstances, a most favourable one; for not only did the 
yearly rents of the lands far exceed the interest of the money paid 
to Mackintosh, but there were oak and fir woods on both sides 
of Loch-Arkaig, and on other parts of the lands in question, worth 
more than four times the sum paid for the whole. Lochiel, how- 
ever, overlooked to make provision in the agreement for the 
arrears of rent due since the mortgage on the estate was redeemed 
in 1639, and this cost him afterwards, in 1688, no end of trouble 
and annoyance. He is said to have entertained the leading 
men of the two clans—his own and the Mackintoshes—in his 
- house for several days after the agreement was completed, when, 
to all appearance, they parted fully satisfied with the arrange- 
ment come to. 

The Marquis of Athole offered Lochiel the money to pay 
the sum awarded to Mackintosh. Argyll offered it on some- 
‘ what easier conditions, but still conditions which, in future, 
would secure to him and to the House of Campbell the superi- 
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ority of the lands. There was to be no interest payable for 
the money itself, but Lochiel consented to hold the lands 
from Argyll as superior, to pay him a feu-duty of one hundred 
pounds Scots per annum, and to grant him the service of one 
hundred men-in-arms whenever he should require them. These 
conditions later on landed Lochiel in a very difficult position, 
in connection with a dispute which arose between Argyll and 
the Macleans of Duart, to whom Sir Ewen was closely con- 
nected by marriage and consanguinity. Lochicl took the 
part of the Macleans in this quarrel, having, after visiting 
Argyll at Inveraray, and leaving him without notice, hastened 
back to Lochaber, where, being joined by the Macdonalds of 
Glengarry, Keppoch, Glencoe, and others, he marched into Mull, 
and prevented the intended invasion by Argyll for that year. 

To have men in arms without authority was an offence of a 
very serious character, and to punish Sir Ewen, Argyll applied 
to the Privy Council, who, on the 29th of July 1669, issued 
a proclamation, wherein, among others, Lochiel, Maclean, 
and several chiefs, including Argyll himself, are ordered to 
find annual caution to keep the peace. He had, however, pre- 
viously secured the necessary legal authority for punishing the 
Macleans, and, consequently, the proclatnation only affected his 
opponents, impartial though it at first appeared by the inclu- 
sion of hisown name. At the same time Argyll had a warrant 
against Lochiel for money due by him. Sir Ewen, however, 
started for Edinburgh in the most secret manner, and, notwith- 
standing Argyll’s opposition, who was there before him, and was 
himself a member, the Privy Council, on the 28th October, granted 
Lochiel a personal protection. He remained in Edinburgh 
most of the succeeding winter; and he is said to have been so 
exasperated at Argyll’s conduct towards him and his friends the 
Macleans, that he would have shot his Lordship on a certain day, 
as he was stepping into his carriage to attend a meeting of the 
Privy Council, had not Lochiel’s servant, who stood at his 
master’s back, wrested the pistol out of his raised hand, as he was 
about to shoot him. 

Lochiel resided in Mull during summer, for the succeeding few 
years, and Argyll remained at home. In the Spring of 1674, he 
was taken dangerously ill with a “ bloody-flux ”—the only ill- 
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ness he had during his whole career—occasioned by cold and 
fatigue endured while supporting the Macleans. His com- 
plaint, which was so severe that his physicians despaired of his 
life, lasted for a whole year, but even while ill, he was still able to 
render great service to his friends by his wise counsel. Ultimately, 
however, Argyll succeeded in bringing about an arrangement, in 
terms of which Lochiel agreed to visit him at Dunstaffnage Castle, 
whither he set out in June 1675. Mutual explanations were made, 
and Argyll satisfied Lochiel that he was prepared to arrange the 
matter in dispute with the Macleans on favourable terms, pro- 
vided that he accompained him to Mull with fifty men, that the 
whole question might be submitted to certain friends for their 
award. This Lochiel agreed to, and it was ratified by a contract, 
dated the 5th of June 1675. 

The long-vexed question between them having thus been 
settled, Argyll invited Lochiel to spend a few days with him at 
Inveraray. Shortly after their arrival, Argyll suggested that 
his guest should have himself shaved by his Lordship’s valet, 
a Frenchman, who, he said, was an adept at his art. Lochiel 
agreed. While the operation was going on, two stalwart Cam- 
erons of the Chicf’s retinue, who were in the room, were noticed 
standing close together, their backs pressed firmly against the 
inside of the door, one having his eyes fixed on Argyll, the 
other on the valet. After some chaffing remarks between the 
Chiefs as to the suspicious-looking action of the two men, 
Lochiel requested the Earl to ask themselves to explain their 
conduct. In reply, one of them at once answered, “That 
knowing well there had been a difference between his Lordship 
and their Chief, on account of the assistance he had given to the 
Macleans, they suspected, when the valet was called for, that 
there might be a design of murdering their Chief under cover of 
that service, seeing that he had a servant of his own who used to 
perform it, and that, therefore, they were determined, if their 
suspicion proved true, first to dispatch his Lordship, and then the 
valet.” Being asked, “What they thought would have come 
of themselves in such a case as that ?” they replied, “We did 
not think about that, but we were resolved to revenge the murder 
of our Chief.” Argyll praised them highly, and gave them 
money, at the same time telling Sir Ewen that he believed no 
Prince in the world had more faithful and loving subjects. 
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Soon after this Lochiel had occasion to visit Edinburgh, 
when he had the good fortune to meet his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, afterwards James II. The Prince not only 
received him with every mark of attention ; but, in a full Court, 
honoured him specially with his conversation, questioning him in 
the most agreeable manner about the adventures of his youth. 
He openly congratulated him upon having arranged a settle- 
ment of the ancient dispute between him and Mackintosh, and 
upon its happy issue, stating, at the same time, that even if his 
brother the King had gone the length of purchasing these lands 
for him, since they were so long in his family and so conveniently 
situated for his clan, it would be but a small reward for the great 
services which he had rendered to the Royal House. The 
Prince, at the close of this address, asked for Lochiel’s sword, 
which the Chief at once handed to him, but the Duke was unable 
to draw it from the scabbard; for the weapon, it seems, “was 
somewhat rusty, and but little used, as being a walking sword, 
which the Highlanders never make use of in their own country. 
The Duke, after the second attempt, gave it back to Lochiel, with 
the compliment that his sword never used to be so uneasy to draw 
when the Crown wanted his service. Lochicl, who was modest 
even to excess, was so confounded that he could make no return 
to so high a compliment; and knowing nothing of the Duke’s 
intention, he drew the sword, and returned it to His Royal 
Highness, who, addressing those about him, said smiling— 
‘You see, my Lords, Lochiel’s sword gives obedience to no hand 
but his own,’ and thereupon he was pleased to knight him.”* 

*The version in the text is that given by the author of the ‘‘ Memoirs of Sir Ewen 
Cameron,” who knew Lochiel personally. Sir Walter Scott “improves” it by making 
the Duke the King, and by other embellishments, as follows :—After the accession of 
James II., Lochiel came to Court to obtain pardon for one of his clan, who, being in 
command of a party of Camerons, had fired by mistake on a body of Athole men, and 
killed several. He was received with the most honourable distinction, and his request 
granted. The King, desiring to make him a knight, asked the Chieftain for his own 


sword, in order to render the ceremony still more peculiar. Lochiel had ridden up 


from Scotland, being then the only mode of travelling, and a constant rain had so 
rusted his trusty broadsword that, at the moment, no man could have unsheathed it. 
Lochiel, affronted at the idea which the courtiers might conceive from his not being 


able to draw his own sword, burst into tears. ‘‘ Do not regard it, my faithful friend,” 


said King James, with ready courtesy, ‘‘ your sword would have left the scabbard of 
itself, had the Royal cause required it.” With that, he bestowed the intended honour 
with his own sword, which he presented to the new knight as soon as the ceremony 
was performed.— Zales of a Grandfather. 
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These expressions of favour from the Prince were soon imitated 
by his courtiers, and Lochiel was highly complimented by them 
all on his past exploits and his loyalty to the Crown. His visit 
to Edinburgh on this occasion was in connection with the case of 
two soldiers who had been killed in Lochaber by some of his men. 
There was no word about their trial while the Royal Duke re- 
mained ; but as soon as he left, proceedings were commenced. 
Lochiel, however, was again successful. He told off some of his 
friends to get at the prosecution witnesses, with orders to fill 
them with drink; the result being that they were all sound asleep 
in an obscure out-of-the-way house, when they should have been 
ready to be sworn and examined as witnesses in the case, and 
Lochiel’s friends were dismissed, in the absence of any evidence 
against them, to the great regret and disappointment of his 
enemies. 

The following extracts from Fountainhall’s Decisions evi- 
dently refers to, and further explains, this incident :—* November 
14th, 1682.—Complaints being exhibited against Cameron of 
Lochiell and some of his clan for sorning, robbing, deforcing, and 
doing violence and affronts to a party of the King’s forces, who 
came there to uplift the cess and taxation: The Lords ordained 
them to be presently disarmed of their swords, pistols, and skien- 
durks, and to be securely imprisoned.” “ November 30th, 1682.— 
At Privy Council, Cameron of Lochiell, mentioned 14th 
November 1682, is fined, as the head of that clan, in £100 
sterling, for the deforcement and violence offered by his men to 
the King’s forces, when they came there to exact the taxations, 
and three of them are referred to the Criminal Court to be pur- 
sued for their lives, as guilty of treason, for opposing the King’s 
authority ; the Clerk-Register became cautioner for Lochiel. 
This was done, as was thought, to cause him give way to 
Huntley’s getting a footing in Lochaber.” 

In August of this year a Commission under the Great 
Seal was issued, renewed by Proclamation from the Council in 
1685, to the Sheriff of Inverness-shire, to hold Circuit Courts 
throughout the Highlands for the trial of various offences. 
Among other places the Sheriff visited Lochaber, where his 
presence was anything but agreeable to Lochiel, who had 
arranged, and carried out pretty successfully, a plan of his own 
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for punishing offences among his people. The Sheriff having 
arrived in the district, with a following of seven hundred men to 
protect him on his journey, not only proceeded to try and punish 
offences covered by his Commission, but also crimes and delin- 
quencies committed during the late civil wars. Even Lochiel 
was summoncd to the Court, when he presented himself before the 
Sheriff with a following of four hundred men, on the pretence of 
guarding his Lordship, but really with the object of saving his 
own people from what he considered the exercise of a severe 
oppression and injustice. “He foresaw that the Sheriff's haughty 
and tyrannic procedure would be attended with trouble ; and to 
prevent it he could fall upon no method so effectual as that of 
dismissing the Court by some political contrivance or other. He 
singled out three or four of the most cunning or sagacious, but 
withal the most mischievous and turbulent, among his followers. 
Under pretence of enquiring into their conduct with these he 
walked a short way from the place where the Court was sitting, 
and, pretending to be very thoughtful and serious, he dropped 
these words in their hearing, as if he had been meditating and 
speaking to himself ; ‘ Well, this Judge will ruin us all! He must 
be senthome! IwishI could doit! Is there none of my lads so 
clever as to raise a rabble and tumult among them, and set them 
together by the ears? It would send him a-packing. I have 
seen them raise mischief when there was not so much need of it! 
The fellows I have mentioned caught at those expressions with 
great greediness. They quickly mixed among the Sheriff’s train, 
and in three moments thereafter, Lochiel had the pleasure of 
seeing that vast crowd of people in an uproar. The cries of 
murder and slaughter resounded from all quarters. Several 
thousands of swords and dirks were drawn, and yet none knew 
the quarrel, and such a dreadful noise and confusion of tongues 
ensued, with the rattle of swords and other weapons striking 
against one another, that the meeting resembled a company of 
Bedlamites broke lose from their cells, with their chains rattling 
about them.” The Sheriff and the members of his Court got 
into a state of great terror, and seeing Lochiel coming in their 
direction, at the head of his men, with drawn swords, they ran 
to meet him, craving his protection. This Lochiel at once 
granted, and afterwards convoyed the Sheriff and his whole 
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retinue, at their own request, safely out of his country, a service 
for which his Lordship subsequently procured for him the thanks 
of the Privy Council. After all the noise and uproar, only two 
men were killed, and a few wounded. The Sheriff was never 
able to discover how the row began, or who was responsible for 
it, for the fellows who started it stole quietly away, and rejoined 
Lochiel and a body of his followers at a distance, whenever they 
saw the sparks taking effect, and that the desired blaze was sure 
to follow. The Sheriff never after held a Court in Lochaber, and 
Lochiel, as usual, suceeeded most effectually in gaining his object 
by clever strategy. 

To add to the general confusion, the Earl of Argyll landed 
with an expedition from Holland in May 1685. The King imme- 
diately sent for Lochiel, and had a long conference with him on the 
subject in his private Cabinet. The Committee in Edinburgh 
advised that his Majesty should send Lochiel home to assist in 
suppressing the Rebellion. The brave Chief at one expressed his 
willingness to do anything in his power, and offered alone, with 
the assistance of his friends, the Macleans, to be responsible for 
Argyll and his rebellion. The King replied that the chief com- 
mand had been already entrusted to the Marquis of Athole, by 
the Privy Council. Lochiel returned to Scotland, receiving his 
Commission from the Council on the 20th of May. He was soon 
with Athole, at the head of 300 of his followers, while as many 
more were commanded to follow him to Inveraray as soon 
as they could get ready. There were, however, more men 
than were required, for Argyll had only about 1500 followers 
altogether, and Lochiel sent some of his men back to their 
homes. The offer by Lochiel to attack the enemy with the Mac- 
leans alone offended the Marquis of Athole, and produced so 
much friction and noise in the camp, that, it is alleged, he sent 
word to the Council of suspicions of Lochiel’s loyalty, who 
he feared was in concert with Argyll. An unfortunate incident 
followed which gave strength for a time to this unfounded 
suspicion. Lochiel was ordered out to reconnoitre, without hav- 
ing been informed as to other parties that had been sent 
earlier. He mistook one of these for the enemy, one of whom 
rushed forward and fired his pistol, wounding one of the 
Camerons. Lochiel’s followers thereupon fell upon the whole 
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party, and would have cut them all to pieces, had not Mr 
Cameron of Callart recognised a Mr Linton of Pendrich lying 
on his back, defending himself by his blunderbus from the broad- 
sword of one of the Camerons. This discovery saved the 
remainder, but four or five of the party were killed, and several 
wounded, before Callart came up. Lochiel was extremely 
sorry for the accident ; and he soon had reason to regret it 
very seriously. The Marquis of Athole called a Council of war 
to consider Lochiel’s conduct, and to decide upon the proper 
action respecting it. “This accident,” says our authority, “joined 
with the malicious report already stated, so far confirmed many 
in their suspicions of treachery, that some had the rashness to 
propose the ordering out a strong detachment of the troops, and 
to make Lochiel and his men all prisoners; and the Lord 
Murray, the Marquis’s eldest son, offered to perform that service, 
but Mr Murray of Struan being present in the Council, opposed 
the motion, as not only dangerous, but destructive of the King’s 
interest ; ‘For,’ said he, ‘such a man as Lochiel, at the head of 
such a body of men, will not be easily made a prisoner by force. 
The Macleans and Macdonalds will probably join him ; whereby 
the King will not only be deprived of the services of his best 
troops, but a division made in the army, of which the common 
enemy will, no doubt, take the advantage. Besides, it would not 
only be unjust, but even barbarous, to condemn so many people, 
who came there to serve their Prince, without being heard ; and 
it is more than probable, that when the matter comes to be dis- 
covered, it will come out to be wholly an accident occasioned 
by. some mistake or other.’ This opinion prevailed, and the 
Council broke up without coming to any violent resolution. 
Lochiel, all this while, kept his men aside, and was joined by the 
Macleans. After the first emotions of his passion were over, he 
began to deliberate on what he should do, and soon determined 
that he would not be made prisoner. If he was to suffer, he 
resolved that it should be by the sentence of his master and 
Sovereign, who had hitherto honoured him with his Royal favour. 
The Macleans encouraged him in this resolution, and generously 
offered to stand by him in all fortunes. He advanced near to 
the camp, that he might the more easily inform himself of what 
passed, and drew up his men in two lines, with orders to the left 
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to wheel about in case of being attacked, in order that, being 
thus joined back to back, they might make two fronts. In this 
posture they stood all that night and for most of the following 





representations to the King, he secured a warrant for his 


> day ; and towards the evening they had orders to join the army, 

l with a full assurance of safety ; for by this time the Marquis had 

? informed himself fully of the matter, which he owned to Lochiel 

t to be a mere accident, for which he was not to be blamed, and 

r signified as much in a letter he wrote on that subject to my Lord 

r Tarbat, who intimated it to the Council.” Lochicl after this 

1 brought in a few prisoners. Argyll was captured near Glasgow, 

y sent on to Edinburgh, where he was beheaded, without trial, on 

) his old sentence, for High Treason. The army was disbanded on 

j the 21st of June, and Lochiel, with the other leaders, received a 

d communication conveying to them the thanks of the Privy 

\, Council for their hearty concurrence in the King’s service, and 

J authorising them to disband their men. 

s The execution of Archibald, ninth Earl of Argyll, on the 

if 30th of June 1685, proved most troublesome and -infortunate 

>, for Lochiel, in its ultimate results, as one of his vassals. The 

y Duke of Gordon, obtained a gift of the superiority of that 

t portion of Lochiel’s lands which he held from Argyll, and he | 

n had himself duly infefted in it. The Duke of York, having pre- 

rt viously expressed himself in favour of Lochiel, the latter proceeded | 

., to Court, with the view of securing the superiority for himself, 

d which not only was promised to him, but also the lands of | 

S- Suinart and Ardnamurchan, so soon as the necessary documents | 

d could be completed. But, through an error of his own agents in 

le drawing out the deeds, and in consequence of the King’s death 

n. before new ones could be completed, Lochiel was again disap- 

1e pointed. | 

1e Returning south, great honours were conferred on the | 

d Marquis of Athole. He was admitted a Member of the Privy 

1e Council, made Keeper of the Great Seal, and appointed to several | 

id other important offices. Though he had at the time professed | 

Ir. himself quite satisfied as to Lochiel’s innocence of the charges of 

ly disloyalty made against him at Inveraray, no sooner did he get | 

to into power than he proceeded to bring him to trial for his | 

at alleged misconduct ; and by transmitting most unfavourable mis- | 
| 
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apprehension. For this purpose, he dispatched Captain Mac- 
kenzie of Suddie to Lochaber, on the pretence of putting down 
some local squabbles in the district, but with private orders to 
seize Lochiel, and bring him to Edinburgh. This, as usual, was 
easier said than done. His eldest daughter, Margaret, was at the 
time in Edinburgh; and she, obtaining secret information of 
Athole’s designs upon her father, at once dispatched a 
soldier of the name of Cameron, in the City Guards, to apprise 
him of his danger. Lochiel removed meanwhile out of the way, 
and, on the arrival of Captain Mackenzie in Lochaber, he 
set out for Edinburgh, consulted his friends there, posted to Lon- 
don, and arrived there before his enemies were actually aware that 
he had left home. On his arrival, he found that the grossest mis- 
representations had been sent in advance of him, and his old 
friends became so convinced of their truth, that not one of them 
could be induced to introduce him to the King, who, they antici- 
pated, would leave him to be dealt with, for his alleged crimes, 
according to the law; and this notwithstanding that Robert 
Barclay of Ury, the famous Quaker, and great favourite of the 
King, wrote several letters to the English nobility in his 
favour. Ultimately, however, Viscount Strathallan undertook 
to inform the King that Lochiel was in the city. He kept his pro- 
mise, adding that he had been in town for several days, and that 
all his old friends refused to introduce him. The King sent word 
to Lochiel, commanding him to. see him next morning in the 
Royal dressing-room, at the same time requesting Lord Strath- 
allan to tell him that “he needed no one to introduce him to us, 
and that we expected the first visit.” Sir Ewen was naturally 
highly pleased on receiving the Royal message. He punctually 
obeyed the King’s commands, and on his arrival threw himself at 
his Majesty’s feet, saying, “that he came there as a criminal with 
a rope about his neck, to put himself and all he possessed in his 
Royal mercy.” The King extended him his hand to kiss, and, 
commanding him to rise, told him that he had heard of his mis- 
fortune, at the same time adding, “ that accidents of that nature 
had often fallen out among the best disciplined troops,” and 
that nothing but actual rebellion would ever convince him 
that he could be disloyal. Sir Ewen expressed his great grati- 
tude for the Royal favour, in the most modest manner, carefully 
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avoiding to make any disparaging reflection on his bitterest 
enemies. 

The most curious incident in connection with this interview 
was yet tocome. The King, having completed his toilet, com- 
manded Lochiel to follow him closely behind, and then, fol- 
lowed by Sir Ewen, walked right into the middle of the Chamber 
of Presence, crowded by a very splendid and numerous Court, 
whom his Majesty gaily addressed :—* My Lords and gentle- 
men,—I advise you to have a care of your purses, for the 
King of the Thieves is at my back ;” then, turning to Lochiel, 
he told him, in the hearing of all present, that he would be 
glad to sce him often during his stay in town, at the same time 
thanking him, before the whole Court, in audible terms, for his 
services during the late rebellion. “ Never,” says his biographer, 
“was there a brighter example of the servile complaisance of 
courtiers than Lochiel had on this occasion ; for he now had them 
all about him, congratulating him upon his Majesty’s favour, and 
offering him their services, though, the very day before, he 
could find but one among them that would serve him so far as 
barely to mention his name to his Majesty. The King, on his 
part, let slip no opportunity of testifying his esteem. Sir Ewen 
never appeared in Court during this visit to London but his 
Majesty spoke two or three words to him ; and if he chanced'to 
meet with him elsewhere, he had always the goodness to enquire 
about his health, and now and then to put some jocose question 
to him, such as, if he was contriving how to steal any of the fine 
horses he had seen in his Majesty’s stables, or in those of his 
courtiers?” Such compliments were no doubt considered a little 
curious in such august company ! 

The Duke of Gordon, during Lochiel’s absence, raised an 
action against him in the Court of Session, to annul his rights and 
titles to the whole of the Cameron estates, in virtue of the Duke’s 
titles to the superiority of the Mam-Mor portion, and his having 
obtained, as he alleged, the superiority of the other portion on 
Argyll’s forfeiture. To both these the Duke had secured grants 
at different periods from Kings Charles and James; that from 
the latter dated, 29th of January, 1686. James knew nothing of 
Lochiel’s interest in the superiorities, and expressed himself highly 
indignant at having been imposed upon by the Duke of Gordon, 
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when he came to know the facts. Lochiel complained bitterly 
of the manner in which he had been treated, and forcibly argued 
that, if the Duke could prevail against him in such an 
action, he would be worse punished for his loyalty than the 
other leaders had been for their rebellion. The King promised 
him full reparation, sent for the Duke of Gordon, and severely 
reprimanded him for making his King the author of such a bar- 
barous injustice, by the surreptitious grants he had obtained from 
him of Lochiel’s estates, and he insisted upon the whole question 
being left to his own disposal as arbitrator. To this peremp- 
tory demand the Duke felt bound to consent, and he signed 
articles accordingly. Gordon had also taken proceedings against 
Lochiel, in conjunction with a Mr Seaton, for a debt due 
to the forfeited Earl of Argyll. The King opposed this 
claim also, and the result in both cases was communicated to 
the Commissioners of the Treasury in a letter dated 21!st of 
May 1688, in which the King intimates—“ Our Royal will and 
pleasure, that Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel should have new 
rights and charters of the property of his lands, formerly held by 
him of the late Earl of Argyll, and fallen into our hands by 
reason of his forfeiture, renewed and given by George Duke of 
Gordon, our donatory in the superiority thereof, for a small and 
easy feu-duty, not exceeding four merks for every 1000 merks 
of free rent.” Respecting the debt, the letter concludes, that 
Lochiel “be fully exonered and discharged for the same at all 
hands, and in all time coming, notwithstanding of any procedure 
that may have already, or hereafter may be made against him at 
the instance of any person whatever.” In addition to this the 
King subsequently declared “that he would not have Lochiel 
nor any of his people liable to the Duke’s courts, for he would 
have Lochiel master of his own clan, and only accountable to 
him or his Council, and to have no further to do with his Grace 
than to pay him his feu-duty.” A formal deed embodying these 
conditions was drawn up, but the Duke still attempted to avoid 
signing the necessary charter, and in fact refused to do so until 
compelled by the King himself, which happened two days after, 
when he was obliged to sign in his Majesty’s presence; and 
Lochiel was then, for the first time, legally the absolute and 
independent master of his own clan. 
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Shortly after this, however, he is again in difficulties. Mac- 
kintosh determined to invade Keppoch, in Lochaber, to eject the 
Macdonalds for non-payment of rents which Mackintosh claimed 
as legal superior of their lands. Lochiel tried to arrange matters 
between them, but failed in doing so, and immediately afterwards 
he proceeded to Edinburgh. In his absence, the Macmartin Cam- 
erons, who were closely related to the Macdonalds of Keppoch 
by frequent intermarriages as well as being otherwise on friendly 
terms with them, finding that Lochiel had left home without ex- 
pressing any views on the question, or leaving any instructions 
as to what his followers were to do, offered their services to 
Keppoch. Mackintosh marched to Lochaber with about a thou- 
sand of his own men, and a company of the King’s troops, under 
Captain Mackenzie of Suddie, by order of the Privy Council. 
Keppoch, with about half the number of the invaders, defeated 
Mackintosh and took him prisoner, while many of his followers 
were slain, including Captain Mackenzie, who was mortally 
wounded*. Before releasing his prisoner, Keppoch compelled 
him to renounce his claims and titles to the lands in dispute. 
Lochiel was held responsible by the Privy Council for the con- 
duct of his vassals on this occasion. He, however, managed to 
escape in a very clever manner. Viscount Tarbat, a member 
of the Council, was a friend and relative of Lochiel, and he 
agreed, if the Council should decide against Sir Ewen, to make 
acertain sign to him from the window of the Council Chamber. 
Lochiel was accused not only as accessory to Keppoch’s con- 
duct, but as principal author of the bloodshed, “in so far that it 
was notorious that Keppoch durst not have attacked Mackintosh 
with his own followers without the assistance of the Camerons, 
for whose crimes Lochiel was obliged to answer.” It was carried 

* Scott gives the following account of Captain Mackenzie’s death :—‘‘ He was 
brave, and well armed with carabine, pistols, and a halbert or half-pike. This officer 
came in front of a cadet of Keppoch, called Macdonald of Tullich, and by a shot 
aimed at him, killed one of his brothers, and then rushed on with his pike. Notwith- 
standing this deep provocation, Tullich, sensible of the pretext which the death of a 
Captain under Government would give against his clan, called out more than once, 
‘Avoid me, avoid me.’ ‘The Macdonald was never born that I would shun,’ replied 
Mackenzie, pressing on with his pike; on which Tullich hurled at his head a 
pistol, which he had before discharged. The blow took effect, the skull was fractured, 


and Mackenzie died shortly after, as his soldiers were carrying him to Inverness,”— 
Tales of a Grandfather. 
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in the Council, by a majority, that he should be at once arrested 
and committed to prison for further trial, and a warrant was 
issued for his apprehension forthwith. 

Lochiel was prepared. Lord Tarbat made the preconcerted 
signal ; and after some difficulty as to where he would conceal 
himself, the happy thought occurred to him of retiring into the 
City jail, under pretence of visiting one of the prisoners. Noone, 
he correctly conceived, would ever dream of his having gone to 
such a place to hide himself, and he knew that a clansman of his 
own, on whom he could rely, held a position of trust in the prison. 
This man, James Cameron, who was jail clerk, favoured his de- 
signs ; and, remaining in the prison until after dark, Sir Ewen 
stole out of the City as privately as he could, and, with his usual 
dexterity and good fortune, soon arrived safely among his friends 
in Lochaber. Shortly after, in the month of October, he received 
intimation from the Chancellor that the Prince of Orange was 
preparing to invade the kingdom with a great fleet, and request- 
ing him to march into Argyllshire, with as many men as he could 
get together on such short notice. This message was confirmed 
by the Privy Council in a second order, dated-the 4th of the 
same month, and it was at once obeyed. Lochiel and Sir John 
Drummond, with a force of about 1200 men, kept that 
county from rising, until they received intimation from the 
Chancellor that the King had been betrayed and deserted 
on all hands, and that he had fled to France. While on this 
service Lochiel was*put in possession of Suinart and Ardna- 
murchan by the Lord Lieutenant, in terms of a warrant from the 
Earl of Balcarres, dated the 3rd of October 1688. He received 
a new grant of these lands from the King himself on his arrival in 
Ireland soon after; and no more is heard of the action raised 
against him by the Privy Council in connection with the Keppoch 
affair. 

(To be continued.) 





THE FEATHER BONNET AND THE HIGHLAND REGIMENTS.— 
The Inverness Town Council, on the motion of Provost Macandrew, seconded by 
the Editor of the Celtic Magazine, on the 4th of February, petitioned the House of 
Commons and the War Office in favour of the retention of the Feather Bonnets in 
the Highland Regiments, it having been one of the leading features of the dress of the 
Highland soldier for more than a hundred years. The modern “tailoring ” propen- 
sities of the War Office were severely condemned. 
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FAIRIES IN SUTHERLAND. 


TOWARDS the north end of the hamlet of Swordly, in Suther- 
landshire, there is a conical hill called Cathair Rhi Mhrail, upon 
the summit of which the fairies were wont to hold their nightly 
revels in days gone by. Upon the north face of the hill is a 
small cleft, which, it is said, served the purpose of an entrance 
and exit to and from the interior of the hill for its uncanny 
inhabitants. Near to this hill, and on the edge of a burn, there 
stood a mill, which was owned by a stalwart fellow known as 
“ Adhamh Mor,’ to whom the fairies were often a source of great 
annoyance. One Saturday, having occasion to be in the mill till 
a late hour, he took his shaving utensils along with him; for in 
those parts no one, among the peasantry at least, was ever known 
to shave on Sunday. When well on in the night, and when all 
the rest had left the mill, Adhamh placed a skillet with water on 
the fire to heat it for shaving, and just then a little, ill-favoured 
female entered the mill and took a seat at the fireside opposite 
to him. She sat for some time in silence, but every time Adhamh 
looked at her, she made wry faces at him, which annoyed him 
very much. At length she broke silence by asking “C’ ainm a 
thoirt?” Hetestily replied, “ 1/7-fhein.” At last he could stand 
the annoyance no longer ; the water in the skillet was boiling, and 
lifting the vessel off the fire, he threw its scalding contents in her 
face. She ran out, howling dismally, and immediately there 
came a voice from across the burn, “ Co rinn, co rinn?” to which 
she could only answer “ 1/7-fhein, Mi-fhein,’ The voice replied— 


** Na’m b’e neach eile dheanadh, 
’S mise gu’n dioladh.” 


Adhamh lost no time in turning off the water and closing the 
mill. He made his way home and went to bed, and when he rose 
next morning, the mill was razed to the ground. It was not re- 
built, but its site and the course of the lade are still discernible. 

After the middle of last and during the early part of the 
present century, the distillation of illicit whisky was carried on in 
the Highlands to an extent which would now be scarcely credited, 
and nowhere was the trade carried on so long or to the same 
extent as on the heights of the parish of Reay. The following 
verse is the only one that I now remember of a song composed 
during the time that the trade was in full swing :— 
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** Leann gu ledir an Ach-a-Reasgair, 
Leann a’ nasgaidh ’sa Chnoc-Fhiunn ; 
Leann gu ledir ’san Airidh-shleibhe, 
’S ann is eigin dhol a’ dhanns’.” 

One afternoon near the Christmas time two men left Strathy 
for this “ Airidh-shleibhe” to procure illicit spirit, but when they 
got there they had to remain for some hours until the people 
around retired for the night. It may be surmised that, as the 
Gaelic phrase has it, “nach robh an cridhe air an oidhche,” 
while waiting. They left the bothy about midnight with an 
anker of whisky, and as they were ascending Druim-Hollistan, 
they heard the sound of distant pipe music, saw lights, and 
people dancing, some distance in front of them. They approached 
the spot, and so enticing was the music that the man who carried 
the anker could not resist joining in the dance, and he soon dis- 
appeared in the throng. His companion, after waiting for him 
some time, impatiently exclaimed, “ Dhia beannaich mise, gu de 
so?” (God bless me, what’s this?) Immediately the name of the 
Deity was pronounced, all was ‘silent, and the man was alone. 
He went home and told how he had lost his companion, and was 
told, “Fuirich lath’ is bliadhna,” (Stay for a year and a day), 
and this advice he followed, going to the spot when the time had 
expired, but without effect. Seven years waiting was the next 
advice, and sure enough the scene was then re-acted. He waited 
until the course of the dance brought his long lost friend in front 
of him, with the anker of whisky still upon his shoulder. He then 
caught him by the coat, and dragged him out of the circle, when 
the dancer exclaimed, “ Dhia beannaich mi ’dhuine, leig dhomh 
crioch a chur air an ruidhil!” (God bless me, man, let me finish 
the reel!) The sacred name had the same effect as on the pre- 
vious occasion, the dancers disappeared, and the rescued and the 
rescuer went home together ; but, when examined, the cask was 
found to be empty. 

One of the survivors of the band of men raised by the first 
Lord Reay to assist Count Mansfeldt in Austria, returned to 
Strathy, married, and had a family. After some years of matri- 
mony, however, he greatly annoyed his wife by leaving the house 
at night, and going away, no one knew whither, despite persua- 
sion, entreaty, or threats. If they attempted to restrain him, he 
always managed to escape, and did not return till early morning. 
The neighbours came to the conclusion that he was keeping 
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company with the fairies, and one night his wife got two stalwart 
friends to attempt to keep him in. Accordingly, his wife and 
family retired to rest as usual, but he stayed chatting with his 
friends at the fireside. As it approached midnight, his com- 
panions took hold of him on each side in a manner which made 
escape almost impossible, but all at once he fell down between 
them apparently dead. Thinking it only a feint, to put them off 
their guard, they redoubled their vigilance. Immediately the 
cock crew, he revived, and was soon on his legs, when his friends 
commenced to jest with him, saying he had missed his company 
for that night. He, however, assured them that this was not the 
case, that he had been all the way to Durness, a distance of forty 
miles, with his unknown companions. His neighbours laughed 
at him, saying that he had been lying between them all the time, 
But to prove the truth of his statements he said, “ Mar dhearbh- 
achd air na tha mi’g radh a bhi fior, mharbh sinn fiadh a’m 
Beallach-na-féith an Duirinis, ach, thanaig a ’chuis cho teann 
oirn, ’s gun d’fhag sinn a chorc leis an do bhruan sinn e an sas 
ann.” That is, that they had killed a deer in a certain place in 
Durness, and had left the gully with which they had stabbed it, 
in the carcase ; and on enquiry this was found to be the fact, for 
a deer’s carcase was found at the place specified, with a gully 
sticking in it. 

The last person on record in Sutherlandshire that was ftea 
by the fairies was a Macdonald, who resided at a wild, lonely 
spot called Polcriskaig, and was known as “ Bodach a Phuill.” 
One night about Hallow-tide (Samhuinn) he went out to look 
after his horse, and, not returning, his wife and son went in 
search of him, but he was not to be found, for it is said that about 
the time his wife began to wonder at his long absence, he was 
carried away and dropped by the fairies on a hillside in Strath 
Halladale, a place wholly unknown to him, and about sixteen 
miles from his own home. He found his way to a house near at 
hand, and, surprising its inmates by asking if he were in Scot- 
land, immediately fainted. Next day he was able to go home. 
He lived to an extreme old age, but ever after this incident he 
was somewhat facile, a common thing, it was said, with people 


’ that had been borne off in that manner. 


Edinburgh. ALEXANDER MACKAY. 
O 
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CELTIC MYTHOLOGY. 
By ALEXANDER MACBAIN, M.A., F.S.A. SCOT. 





XI—GoDs OF THE GAELS—( Continued). 


CoRMAC informs us in his Glossary that Neith was the god of 
battle among the pagan Gael, and that Nemon was his wife, in- 
formation which is repeated in other and later manuscripts with 
some variations and additions. We are vouchsafed no further 
information as to Neith’s character or actions; only he appears 
in some of the inevitable pedigrees, and we are told that Neit, 
son of Indu, and his two wives, Badb and Nemain, were slain at 
Ailech by “ Neptur (!) of the Fomorians.” With Nemain may be 
compared the British war goddess Nemetona, whose name appears 
on an inscription along with that of Mars Lucetius. There 
would appear to have been more than one war goddess; the names 
Badb, Nemain, Macha, and Morrigan, constantly recur as those 
of war deities and demons. Badb signifies a scald-crow, and 
may be the generic name of the war goddess rather than a proper 
name. The crow and the raven are constantly connected in the 
Northern Mythologies with battle-deities. “ How is it with you, 
Ravens?” says the Norse “ Raven-Song,” “whence are you come 
with gory beak at the dawning of the day. There is flesh cleav- 
ing to your talons, and a scent of carrion comes from your mouth. 
You lodged last night I ween near where ye knew the corses 
were lying.” The greedy hawks of Odin scent the slain from 
afar. The ravens also protect and assist heroes, both in Irish 
and Norse myth. It was a lucky sign if a raven followed a 
warrior. Of Macha, the third goddess mentioned, little need be 
said ; she appears afterwards as a queen of Ireland, under the 
title of Macha Mongruad, or Macha Red-Mane. The goddess 
Morrigan was also a war deity to all appearance. The name 
signifies “ great queen,” and may be, like Badb, a generic name. 
She is represented as first resisting and afterwards assisting the 
hero Cuchulainn, appearing to him in various forms. O’Curry 
makes her the wife of the Dagda, and she is often equated with 
the goddess Ana. The name is doubtless the same as that of 
Morgan le Fay, the fairy queen and Arthur’s sister. It may be 
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remarked that Morgan le Fay is also wife of Urian Rheged, who 
and his son Owen, with the army of ravens, are clearly war deities. 

The goddess Ana or Aine (gen. Anann) has been called the 
queen of heaven, and connected with the worship of the moon. 
Cormac describes her as “mater deorum Hibernensium”—mother 
of the Irish gods. “Well she used to nourish the gods,” he adds, 
and in another place he says, “As Ana was mother of the gods, so 
Buanann was mother of the Fiann (heroes).” Camden found in 
his time survival of moon-worship. “When they see the moon 
first after the change,” he says, “commonly they bow the knee 
and say the Lord’s Prayer, and then, with a loud voice, they 
speak to the moon, thus—‘ Leave us whole and sound as thou 
hast found us.” Keating gives the name of this goddess as 
Danann, and explains the Tuatha-De-Danann as the worshippers 
of the gods of Danann, the gods of Danann being, according to 
him, Brian, Iucharba, and Iuchar. These three gods are known 
in other myths as the “children of Turenn,” slain, as Keating him- 
self says, by Luga Lamfada. The goddess Buanann, mentioned 
in connection with Ana or Anann, appears in the story of the 
great Druid Mogh Ruith as his patron, to whose Szd he fares to 
consult her in his difficulties. 

Minerva is the fifth and last deity mentioned by Czsar as 
worshipped by the Gauls—their goddess of arts and industry. 
A passage in Solinus, and another in Giraldus Cambrensis, enable 
us to decide, with absolute certainty, what goddess answered 
among the Gaels to the position of Minerva. Solinus (first 
century A.D.) says that in Britain, Minerva presides over the hot 
springs, and that in her temple there flamed a perpetual fire, 
which never whitened into ashes, but hardened into a strong 
mass. Giraldus (12th century A.D.) informs us that at the shrine 
of St Brigit at Kildare, the fire is allowed never to go out, and 
though such heaps of wood have been consumed since the time of 
the Virgin, yet there has been no accumulation of ashes. “ Each 
of her nineteen nuns has the care of the fire for a single night in 
turn, and on the evening before the twentieth night, the last nun, 
having heaped wood upon the fire, says, ‘ Brigit, take charge of 
your own fire, for this night belongs to you.’ She then leaves 
the fire, and in the morning it is found that the fire has not gone 
out, and that the usual quantity of fuel has been used.” This 
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sacred fire was kept burning continually for centuries, and was 
finally extinguished, only with the extinction of the monasteries 
by Henry VIII. Brigit, therefore, is the Gaelic Minerva. She is 
goddess of the household fire ; her position is that of the hearth 
goddess Vesta, as much as that of Minerva, for evidently she is 
primarily a fire-goddess. Her name is probably from the same 
root as the English bright, Gaelic breo. The British goddess, 
Brigantia, is doubtless the same as the Irish Brigit. Mr Whitley 
Stokes picks out the following instances in proof of her character 
as a fire-goddess; she was born at sunrise; her breath revives the 
dead ; a house in which she stays flames up to heaven; she is fed 
with the milk of a white red-eared cow; a fiery pillar rises from her 
head, and she remains a virgin like the Roman goddess, Vesta, 
and her virgins—Vesta, whom Ovid tells us to consider “ nothing 
else than the living flame, which can produce no bodies.” Cor- 
mac calls her the daughter of the Dagda. “This Brigit,” he says, 
“is a poetess, a goddess whom poets worshipped. Her sisters 
were Brigit, woman of healing; Brigit, woman of smith work; that 
is, goddesses ; these are the three daughters of the Dagda.” Doubt- 
less. these three daughters, thus distinguished by Cormac, are one 
and the same person. _ Brigit, therefore, was goddess of fire, the 
hearth and the home. 

The rest of the Gaelic pantheon may be dismissed in a few 
sentences. Angus Mac-ind-oc, “the only choice one, son of Youth 
or Perfection,” has been well called the Eros—the Cupid—of the 
Gael. “He was represented with a harp, and attended by bright 
birds, his own transformed kisses, at whose singing love arose in 
the hearts of youths and maidens.” He is the son of the Dagda, 
and he lives at the Brugh of the Boyne; in one weird tale he is 
represented as the son of the Boyne. He is the patron god of 
Diarmat, whom he helps in escaping from the wrath of Finn, when 
Diarmat eloped with Grainne. The River Boyne is also connected 
with the ocean-god Nuada; it was called the wrist of Nuada’s 
wife. The literary deity was Ogma, brother of the Dagda, sur- 
named “Sun-face”; he invented the alphabet known as the Ogam 
alphabet, and, as was pointed out already, he is mentioned by 
Lucian as the Gaulish god of eloquence.~ Three artisan gods are 
mentioned : Goibniu, the smith, invoked in the St Gall Incanta- 
tions of the 8th century; Creidne Cerd, the goldsmith; and Luch- 
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tine, the carpenter. These three made the Tuatha arms ; when 
the smith finished a spear-head, he threw it from his tongs to- 
wards the door-post, in which it stuck by the point; the carpenter 
had the handle ready, and threw it accurately into the socket ; 
and Creidne Cerd pitched the nails from his tongs into the holes 
in the socket of the spear. Thus was the spear finished in less 
time than we can describe the process. Diancecht was the 
physician of the gods ; at Moytura battle he prepared a medical 
bath, into which he plunged the wounded, and they instantly 
came out whole again, and returned to the fight. The three De- 
Danann queens, Eire, Fodhla, and Banbha, gave their names to 
Ireland, but the first is the one which is usually recognised. It 
may be observed that these names, and those of some others of 
the gods are scattered widely over the topography both of Ire- 
land and Scotland. In the latter country we meet with Eire, and 
its genitive Erenn in river and district names ; Fodla forms part 
of Athole, Ath-Fodhla, probably; Banba appears in Banff; 
Angus the Beautiful gave his name to Angus; Manannan’s 
name appears in the Isle of Man, and as the old name of the dis- 
trict at the mouth of the Forth, still seen in Clack-Mannan. 


THE CELTIC ELYSIUM. 


All the Aryan nations originally believed in the existence, 
after death, of the human soul. This belief had its root in the 
“animism” of a more barbaric period of their existence, and held 
its place in the remnants of ancestral worship we meet with in 
Rome and Greece, and in the many myths bearing on the land 
of shades. Evidently, too, the pre-Aryan tribes of Europe were 
strong believers in the future existence of man’s second self, his 
soul. Their barrows, dolmens, and stone-circles point distinctly to 
their reverence for the dead, and their belief in their continued exist- 
ence in another sphere of nature, from which they visited, helped 
and admonished their living representatives. Ancestor worship 
clearly was their main creed. Hence the vividness of the belief 
of the early Northern Aryans—Celts and Teutons—in future 
existence, and their clinging to ancestor worship so long, may 
arise from their mingling with a people who was in that stage of 
belief ; whereas, at the dawn of our era, in Greece and Rome, the 
whole doctrine of a future state belonged to the region of languid 
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half-belief. The aristocracy and the philosophers entirely dis- 
believed it. Czsar, as supreme pontiff of Rome, declared, in 
his place in the senate, his utter disbelief in another life, and the 
stern Cato but mildly replied that their ancestors, men, perhaps, as 
wise as Cesar, believed that the guilty, after death, were sent to 
noisome abodes, full of all horrors and terrors. But the classical 
belief, even at its best—in the poems of Homer—gives but a poor, 
shadowy, comfortless existence to the spirits of thedead. They 
lived in Hades, a country which comprised various districts of 
woe, and of bliss such as it was. The ghost of Achilles says to 
Ulysses :—* Rather would I live on earth as a poor man’s hire- 
ling, than reign among all the dead.” The gods lived on the 
heights of Olympus, aloft in heaven, and far apart from the hated 
abode of the dead, which lay under the earth and ocean. Mortals 
were all consigned to the grisly realm of Pluto; even the demi- 
god Hercules, though living in Olympus, had his ghostly mortal 
counterpart in Hades. Among the Romans, ancestor worship 
had a stronger force than in Greece ; their feast of the dead was 
duly celebrated in the latter half of February, when chaplets were 
laid on their tombs, and fruit, salt, corn soaked in wine, and 
violets, were the least costly offerings presented to them. The 
deification of the Emperors was merely a further development 
of this ancestor worship. The remembrance of the festival of 
the dead is still kept up in the Roman calendar as the feast of 
All Souls. The Celts of Brittany preserve still the remembrance 
of the ancestor worship on this day ; they put cakes and sweet 
meats on the graves, and at night make up the fire and leave the 
fragments of the supper on the table, for the souls of the dead of 
the family who will come to visit their home. 

The Celts would appear to have had a much more vivid 
belief in future existence than either the Greeks or the Romans. 
We may pass over the Druidic doctrine of transmigration ; it was 
doubtless not the popular view of future life. Weknow as much 
from some side references in one or two classical writers. So 
realistic was the Celtic belief in existence after death that money 
loans were granted on the understanding that they were to be 
repaid beyond the grave! Valerius Maximus laughs at the 
Gauls for “lending money which should be paid the creditor in 
the other world, for they believed that the soul was immortal.” 
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Mela tells us one of the Druidic doctrines that was publicly 
preached and nationally believed in, namely, that the soul was 
eternal and that there was another life in the land of shades. 
“Accordingly,” he adds, “they burn and bury along with the dead 
whatever was once useful tothem when alive. Business accounts 
and debt claims used to be transferred to the next world, and 
some even willingly cast themselves on the funeral piles of their 
relatives under the impression that they would live with them 
hereafter.” Diodorus Siculus informs us that at the funeral of 
their dead some threw letters addressed to their defunct relatives 
onthe funeral pyre, under the belief that the dead would read them. 
This intense belief in the reality of future existence must have 
removed the Celtic other-world from the unreal and shadowy 
Hades of Greece and Rome. What the exact character of this 
other world was among the Gauls we cannot well say ; but the 
later legends in France, Wales, and Ireland go to prove that it 
partook of the nature of an Earthly Paradise, situated in some 
happy isle of the West. The pseudo-Plutarch introduces a gram- 
marian Demetrius as returned from Britain, and saying “ that 
there are many desert islands scattered round Britain, some of 
which have the names of being the islands of genii and heroes. 
The island which lay nearest the desert isles had but few inhabi- 
tants, and these were esteemed by the Britons sacred and 
inviolable. Very soon after his arrival there was great turbulence 
in the air and portentous storms. The islanders said when these 
ceased that some one of the superior genii had departed, whose 
extinction excited the winds and storms. And there was one 
island where Saturn was kept by Briareus in a deep sleep, 
attended by many genii as his companions.” The poet Claudian 
evidently records a Gaulish belief in the Island of Souls in the 


lines :— 
‘* Est locus extremum pandit qua Gallia litus, 
Oceani praetentus aquis, ubi fertur Ulixes 
Sanguine libato populum movisse silentem. 
Illic umbrarum tenui stridore volantum 
Felebilis auditur questus, Simulacra coloni 
Pallida defunctasque vident migrare figuras.” 


Beyond the westernmost point of the Gallic shore, he says, is the 
place where Ulysses summoned the shades (as Homer has it.) 
There are heard the tearful cries of fleeting ghosts ; the natives 
see their pallid forms and ghostly figures moving on to their last 
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abode. The traditions of Brittany, with true Celtic tenacity, still 
bear traces of this belief; at the furthest extremity of that dis- 
trict, where Cape Raz juts into the Western Sea, lies the Bay of 
Souls, where departed spirits sail off across the sea in ghostly 
ships to the happy isles. | Procopius, in the 6th century, enables 
us to understand what the peasants of Northern Gaul believed 
in regard to the Happy Isles, and to Britain in particular. He 
confuses Britain with a fabulous island called Brittia, one half of 
which is habitable; but the other half, divided off by a wall, is set 
apart to be the home of ghosts. The fishermen on the continent 
oppositeto Brittia performed the functions of ferrymen for the dead. 
“At night they perceive the door to be shaken, and they hear a 
certain indistinct voice summoning them to their work. They 
proceed to the shore under compulsion of a necessity they cannot 
understand. Here they perceive vessels—not their own—appar- 
ently without passengers. Embarking, they take the oars, and 
feel as if they had a burden on board in the shape of unseen pas- 
sengers, which sometimes sinks the boat to within a finger-breadth 
of the water. They see noone. After rowing for an hour, they 
reach Brittia, really a mortal journey of over twenty-four hours. 
Arrived at Brittia, they hear the names of their passengers and 
their dignities called over and answered ; and on the ghosts all 
landing, they are wafted back to the habitable world.” 

So far we have discovered among the early Celts an intense 
conviction in a personal existence in another world, where they 
“ married and gave in marriage,” and into which business trans- 
actions of this world might be transferred. Its locality was to 
the west—an island in the land of the setting sun, or possibly a 
country under the western waves, for the traditions of Brittany, 
Cornwall, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland continually insist on the 
existence of such a land. Buried cities are recorded as existing 
to the westward of every prominent Celtic cape ; that sunken 
district of Lyonesse which appears in all Brythonic traditions. 
The very earthly character of the Celtic world of the departed is 
seen in the surviving remembrances of it still existent, despite all 
the Church’s efforts, in the mythic tales ; an Earthly Paradise it 
truly was. We do not find much in Welsh myth bearing on the 
matter; it is in Irish and Gaelic tales that we have the material 
for judging of the character of the Celtic Elysium. 


(To be continued.) 
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A RUN THROUGH CANADA AND THE STATES. 
By KENNETH MACDONALD, F.S.A., Scot. 


——_2#de—— 


AFTER spending a few days in Winnipeg, I went westward to 
Portage-la-Prairie, seventy miles by rail from Winnipeg, and 
during the journey I was much struck with the difference in the 
character of the soil within a comparatively short area in this 
continent of rich land. The surface in the neighbourhood of 
Winnipeg consists of fine black loam, averaging, where I examined 
it, from eighteen inches to two feet in thickness. Under this 
there is a very deep deposit of clay, which, it is said, will yield as 
good crops, if turned over, as the black soil on the surface. In 
places this clay is ninety feet in depth. The people of Manitoba 
do not, therefore, use an extravagant figure of speech when they 
say that the Red River Valley is capable of producing rich crops 
for acentury without manure. The drawback of the valley, how- 
ever, to the agriculturist, is its very slight elevation above the 
river, rendering it subject to floods, and its flatness, which, with 
such a non-porous soil, renders drainage extremely difficult. On 
account of these drawbacks, portions of the valley which were 
settled over thirty years ago, were abandoned, and are now gone 
out of cultivation. When the river rises above its banks, it ne- 
cessarily covers a great extent of land, where for miles there is 
not twelve inches of difference in the level of the surface. But 
fortunately floods have not been of frequent occurrence, and they 
are likely to be of even less frequent occurrence in the future than 
in the past, as the river is gradually deepening its bed, and there- 
by increasing its capacity to contain within its banks the water 
of the large territory forming its drainage area. 

Westward from Winnipeg, however, the character of the soil 
changes. At High Bluffs there is what in that country passes 
for a considerable elevation, and from there westward the soil is 
rich, porous, and well drained. At Portage-la-Prairie the black 
soil forming the surface extends commonly to two feet in depth. 
For all practicable purposes it is as rich as the soil at Winnipeg, 
and it is much more easily worked. It has enough of sand in it 
to make it sharp, and not so much as to make it poor. At Win- 
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nipeg a shower of rain converts the whole surface into a slippery, 
tenacious, paste, which, when it dries, is baked into a hard 
crust. At Portage-la-Prairie no such effect follows. A few hours 
after a shower the land is dry and open as ever, and yet not 
parched, the clay subsoil forming a reservoir of moisture which 
continues to feed the crop above. 

A few weeks before my visit, Portage-la-Prairie had been 
visited by a large number of gentlemen connected with the Press, 
who were shown over the whole country as far as the south end 
of Lake Manitoba, and while I was in the town one of the lead- 
ing citizens informed me that these gentlemen had expressed the 
opinion that the wheat crops they saw between Portage and Lake 
Manitoba would yield an average of forty-five bushels to the 
acre. 

While I was in Winnipeg I had the good fortune to make 
the acquaintance of Mr J. R. Martin, a member of a firm of 
barristers in Hamilton, Ontario. From him I received a note 
introducing me to Mr Nicholas Garland, of Portage-la-Prairie. 
The history of Mr Garland, which I got from himself, and verified 
otherwise, is a striking example of the rapidity with which 
fortunes are occasionally made in the West. In the month of 
September 1881, Mr Garland, who had for twenty-six years 
carried on business as a dry goods merchant in Caledonia; near 
Hamilton, Ontario, visited Manitoba, and formed the opinion that 
Portage-la-Prairie was a “good thing.” He returned to Cale- 


donia, sold his business there, and went again to Portage-la- . 


Prairie in March 1882, where, in course of one day, he invested 
69,400 dollars in real estate in and near the town. Between that 
time and the date of my visit in September of the same year, he 
had sold portions of his land, realising by the sales upwards of 
100,000 dollars, and he still held a number of lots for which he 
expected to get a long price. I was very fortunate in meeting 
Mr Garland, for he not only enabled me to obtain a mass of in- 
formation in the short time at my disposal, but he contributed to 
the pleasure of my visit by driving me round the town and 
neighbourhood in his buggy—a vehicle which is much more 
common in Canada than the gig or dog-cart is at home. 

Writing to the /uverness Courier, a few days after I visited 
Portage-la-Prairie, I said— 
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The people of Portage-la-Prairie are taking a somewhat different method of 
building up their town and making it prosperous from that pursued by some of their 
neighbours. What Winnipeg is doing you already know. The methods pursued 
by others are sometimes of the same kind and sometimes not. Dominion City, for 
instance, between Emerson and Winnipeg, has obtained a charter as a city, while as 
yet its whole promise of future greatness consists of a few wooden shanties, a wooden 
railway depot, and a drinking place, which is dignified with the name of saloon. 
Dominion City, however, trusts to a fine name and extensive advertising, and I regret 
to say that too many places in the West with fine sounding names have little else to 
recommend them. Portage-la-Prairie, however, is endeavouring to lay a substantial 
foundation for future prosperity. Two years ago it consisted of only two or three 
houses, now it has a population of between 5000 and 6000. The assessed value of 
property, as ascertained in February and March 1881, was 800,000 dols., in 1882 it 
amounted to 7,400,000 dols., and since the present year’s assessment was made the 
place has increased very much. Now, this progress is in its way as striking as that of 
Winnipeg, and it is certainly at least as healthy. In the first place, no discount has 
to be made for a floating population, such as accounts for a great part of the increase 
in size of Winnipeg ; and in the second place, no part of the assessed value of the 
town is based upon the apparent value of vacant buildings. The increase of the town 
is to be accounted for by its natural advantages and the enterprise of its inhabitants. 
A lumber mill of considerable size is already in full operation, and a paper mill is so 
near completion that operations will be commenced within a few weeks. Both these 
establishments belong to a gentleman who came to the West a few years ago to teach 
a school at a very small salary, and who, as my informant put it, had not then ten 
dollars to the fore. He is now worth from 50,000 to 100,000 dollars. A large grain 
elevator is approaching completion, and has already a considerable quantity of wheat 
stored in it. A grist mill which will turn out 150 barrels of flour a day is nearly 
ready to begin work—the machinery being all on the ground and most of it in the 
building, and a biscuit factory has just begun to work. A company has been formed 
to build and carry on a knitting factory ; most of the building material is on the 
ground, and the building will be proceeded with early next spring. The town forms 
the starting point of the Portage, Westbourne, and North Western Railway, which 
already runs as far as the town of Gladstone, and is being rapidly pushed forward. 
This railway will, when completed, open up one of the richest districts in the North- 
West, and Portage-la-Prairie is preparing to make itself the centre of the trade of 
that district. Next year is bound to see a large increase in the population of the 
town (the paper-mill alone will employ seventy hands to commence with), and yet 
not only is there no speculative building of dwelling-houses, but no sufficient accom- 
modation has yet been provided for the workmen who must necessarily be employed 
in the various establishments approaching completion. 

One of the largest American Railway Corporations has recognised the growing 
importance of the town by offering, if a charter can be obtained, to construct and 
work a railway connecting it directly with Emerson, near the International boundary, 
and so with the railway system of the United States, in this way avoiding the long detour 
round by Winnipeg. But such a line would tap the traffic of the Canadian Pacific 
Line, and the granting of such a charter would be an infringement of the monopoly of 
the Syndicate building that line. The people of Portage, however, talk of an act of 
the local Legislature, authorising the construction of the line, the time for vetoing 
which has expired. This subject is one, however, upon which no one seemed 
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to be able or willing to give any definite information, even the Speaker of the 
Manitoba Legislatnre, to whom I spoke on the subject, not knowing how the matter 
stood. Should such a line be constructed, and it would be an inexpensive one to 
construct, an immense impetus would be given to the prosperity of Portage-la-Prairie, 
and it would probably for a time—that is until the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific Line from Mattawa to Thunder Bay —have the effect of making Portage the 
resting-place of a large portion of the floating population which now finds its way to 
Winnipeg. 


My stay in Portage was short but enjoyable. When I left 
my friend Mr Martin, in Winnipeg, I understood him to say that 
Mr Garland would take me to the top of the 4/7z// and show me 
the country. When I stepped off the railway carriage on to the 
platform at Portage, I looked about for the Hill, but I saw no 
land so high as the platform itself, which was about four feet 
above the level of the rails. After driving all through and round 
about the town, down toa brick field, walking through the lumber 
mill, biscuit factory, and the unfinished grist and paper mills, Mr 
Garland proposed we should go to the top of the Elevator- —-from 
70 to 90 feet high, I would think—to have a look at the country. 
From this point of vantage on a clear day the south end of Lake 
Manitoba, forty miles away, can be seen. After a stiff climb up 
the narrow stairs and many raps (to me) against low-set rafters, 
we reached the top. To say the prospect was beautiful might be 
misleading, and yet it had a beauty all its own. There, for forty 
miles on every side as far as the eye could reach, lay the prairie, 
its general appearance being that of flatness, and yet with rolling 
hillocks like a sea suddenly arrested and turned into dry land 
before its waves had time to subside. 

I had now reached the furthest point westwards to which the 
time I had allowed myself would permit me to go, and after 
spending a very pleasant and instructive day, I returned to 
Winnipeg, and from thence to Toronto, doing the whole distance 
by rail—the time occupied en the journey being from the after- 
noon of Tuesday to the afternoon of the following Friday, travel- 
ling continuously day and night. After a few days spent in 
Toronto I went to Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion, a com- 
paratively small, and, apart from its political position, unimportant 
town. While there I made the acquaintance of Mr A. M. Burgess, 
a young Highlander, who had then, at the age of little more than 
thirty, and after only a few years service of the Canadian Govern- 
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ment, and these years principally under the political opponents of 
the party who had appointed him, attained to the important 
office of Permanent Secretary of the Interior Department, and 
who has since then, and while still under 35 years of age, been pro- 
moted by his political opponents, tf a civil servant of his rank can 
be said to belong to any political party, to the position of Deputy- 
Minister of the Interior of the Dominion of Canada, a position of 
responsibility and power to which so young a public servant was 
never before appointed in the Dominion. 

With Mr Burgess I went through and around the Canadian 
Houses of Parliament and the public offices connected therewith. 
The surroundings of the Canadian member of Parliament, while 
attending to his legislative duties, are comfortable, not to say 
luxurious; and the situation of the Parliament Buildings is, so far 
as the natural beauty of the site is concerned, one of the finest in 
the Dominion. The Legislative Chambers are, however, already 
too small,and the architect does not seem to have contemplated the 
growth of the two representative bodies which must necessarily 
follow upon the settlement and organisation of the enormous 
territory which Canada has acquired in the North-West. 

The Parliament Buildings stand on the top of a hill of 
moderate size, which is ascended by a gentle slope from the city, 
but which presents to the River Ottawa, flowing at its foot on the 
other side, a precipitous front. Here art has been called in to 
soften Nature’s rugged face. The steep rocky face fronting the 
Ottawa river has been planted with trees and shrubs at every 
point where a hold could be obtained for their roots, so that 
while the native grandeur of the site has not been detracted from, 
its immediate surroundings have been softened and beautified. 

While going through the Government Buildings I was intro- 
duced to Mr Lowe, of the Department of Agriculture, who had 
just returned from visiting his farm. It may interest farmers in 
this snug little Island to know that Mr Lowe’s farm—known as 
“The Lowe Farm ”—is situated near the town of Morris, Mani- 
toba, so that when Mr Lowe wished to visit his farm, he had, and 
will have, until the Canadian Pacific Railway runs from Ottawa to 
Thunder Bay, to travel a distance of close on two thousand miles, 
a journey occupying as nearly as may be four days and three 
nights’ continuous travelling. That is if he wishes to travel by 
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rail. If he chooses to go by the Lakes he may decrease the dis- 
tance, while he will increase the time. But then Mr Lowe’s farm 
is a somewhat large one, and worth going a pretty long way to 
see. Its extent is 18,000 acres, or rather more than 28 square 
miles. In course of my conversation with Mr Lowe, he spoke: 
with justifiable pride of the achievements of his steam travelling ” 
plough—a new one. The original inventor had failed in working 
out his idea, but another had taken it up, and worked it out success- 
fully, and Mr Lowe was one of the first to make use of the per- 
fected invention. The plough travels at the rate of two miles an 
hour, turns over ten (I think) furrows at a time, and, while passing 
over the ground, not only turns over and cuts the turf, but sows 
the seed and harrows and rolls the ground. All this is done in 
one journey, and thirty acres are treated in this way daily by the 
one plough. For a farm of the size of the Lowe Farm, one 
plough, even with this capacity for work, would not go far. If 
ever Mr Lowe were to plough up his whole farm, even this 
“ Polyglot” plough would take something like two years to do 
the work, working all the year round, from Monday to Saturday, 
at the rate of thirty acres a day. Mr Lowe had hitherto, how- 
ever, cropped only a portion of his land, but the result was so 
eminently satisfactory that he meant to increase the quantity the 
following year. In examining the crop of oats which had just 
been reaped, he found the stalk between 5 ft. 6 in. and 6 ft. high, 
while the leaf of each stalk, measured by rule, was one and one- 
sixteenth inch across. There were in many cases fourteen stalks 
to one seed, and an average of eighty grains on one stalk. This is 
the sort of crop that the virgin soil of the Red River Valley pro- 
duces in a good season. The pity is that all seasons are not 
good. 

Before leaving Ottawa, I had the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of Mr Alexander, then Speaker of the Manitoba 
Legislature, who was in the Capital on the business of the Pro- 
vince. Mr Alexander was very much interested in the Mani- 
toban Land Question, for Manitoba has a land question already. 
When the Dominion Government took over the North-West 
territory, large tracts of land were set apart as Indian Reserves, 
as Hudson Bay Company’s Lands, and as School Lands. Then 
came the Syndicate who undertook to build the Canadian Pacifie 
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Railway, and they obtained as part of their price a large grant 
of land on either side of the Railway. Up to this point nobody 
complained. But then in the wake of the Railway Company 
came land speculators, singly and in companies, from all parts 
of the world, who, finding the Dominion Government willing 
to sell land on easy terms as to money, provided certain con- 
ditions as to residence or colonisation were fulfilled, obtained 
conditional grants of whole sections of the best land in the terri- 
tory. In this way hundreds of thousands of acres of land were 
tied up in the hands of strangers whose only interest was to 
make profit by a re-sale, while the settler who, accepting the invi- 
tation of the Government, came to settle on a free homestead, had 
to move further on, and make his selection where he would find 
land which had not been given away to speculators in London 
or Edinburgh. The hardship to the settler was not the only 
thing, however. Settlers in the neighbourhood of the lands so 
granted away found the progress of the district retarded, and its 
ultimate success endangered by the compulsory prevention of 
settlement, while the Dominion and the Province lost many 
settlers, who, finding that in Dakota, over the International 
boundary, land could be had without all this trouble, crossed 
over, became citizens of the United States, and obtained a home- 
stead without difficulty. 

It so happened that one of the instalments of the price 
payable by the Land and Colonisation Companies for their lands 
in the North-West, fell due on the day before my arrival in 
Ottawa, and a large number had failed to pay. The universal 
desire in Manitoba seemed to be that these Companies should not 
get a second chance, but that having failed to pay, the forfeiture 
clause in their contracts should be enforced, and pressure was 
evidently being brought to bear on the Government with this 
object. What the result was I cannot say. It would be well, 
however, for persons on this side, who think of investing in shares 
of a Canadian Land or Colonisation Company, to ascertain the 
exact terms of the Company’s contract with the Government. 
Failure to pay an instalment may infer a forfeiture, not only of 
the land grant, but of all sums already paid. Another frequent 


' stipulation in Government contracts with these companies is that 


on failure to colonise within five years, the land shall revert to 
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the Government, and I have little doubt, from the temper in 
which the people of the North-West have taken up this question, 
that they will compel the Government to enforce this stipulation 
rigidly when the times comes, so that the dona-fide settler may 
not be excluded by the mere land speculator. Companies or in- 
dividuals who have entered into contracts for the purchase of 
lands from the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, run no such 
risk of forfeiture, but then they pay a much higher price for their 
lands—usually at least double the price of Government land. 

A day or two spent pleasantly in Montreal, where I had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of Mr D. Macmaster, Q.C., 
M.P. for the County of Glengarry, a rising young member of the 
Canadian Bar, who, I believe, will ere long take a high position 
in Canadian politics; of Mr Thomas White, M.P., Editor of 
the Montreal Gazette, a gentleman of considerable ability, of 
genial manners, and withal a keen politician, who was thrice 
beaten by majorities of seven, five, and three respectively 
before he succeeded in winning his present seat ; and, last, though 
by no means least, of Mr Richard White, of the Montreal Gazette, 
brother of the M.P., who did much to make things pleasant for 
me, and wound up by taking me to see my first Lacrosse match. 
One person I missed, much to my regret, both on this occasion 
and when I returned from New York a week later—Mr John 
Macdonald, Accountant, a native of our Scottish Highlands, 
After my return I learned that Mr Macdonald had called for me, 
only to find that I had left for home the previous evening. 

From Montreal to New York was a night’s journey. In 
New York I met Mr Duncan Macgregor Crerar, of whom I had 
heard long before from the Editor of the Ce/tic Magazine. With’ 
Mr Crerar I soon felt at home, and before I had been with him 
many hours I looked upon and talked to him as an old friend. 
A Scotchman, and better still, a Highlander, Mr Crerar, through 
all the ups and downs of life, has never lost his native simplicity 
of character and warmth of heart. He made my stay in New 
York exceedingly pleasant. Of him I say no more than that our 
friendship did not cease when I left New York, but has been con- 
tinued until now, and I trust will long continue. Through 
Mr Crerar I made the acquaintance of Mr John S. Kennedy, 
banker, New York, one of the Syndicate who undertook the 
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construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and like several 
other members of that body, a Scotchman, and a successful one. 
In Mr Kennedy, Scotchmen in New York find a generous 
friend, and to those who are willing to help themselves he is 
always ready to give a helping hand. I had a very interesting 
conversation with Mr Kennedy, on the subject of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and the threatened “tapping” lines in the North- 
West, in course of which he said that if the Company were re- 
lieved of their obligation fo construct a Railway along the north 
shore of Lake Superior, they would at once give up their mono- 
poly in the North-West. Another Scotchman, whom I met in 
New York, was Mr John H. Strahan, a Scotch lawyer, who, a 
good many years ago, went to the Empire City, studied American 
Law, and is now in the front rank of his profession. Before I 
left New York, Mr Strahan drove me through the Central Park, 
and round a large part of the outskirts of the city, but New York 
has become so familiar to readers on this side of the Atlantic, that 
it is unnecessary to attempt a description of it, or of its magnificent 
Park. 

Another day in Montreal, and a pleasant evening to wind up 
with in the house of my friend Mr Burns. A journey on the night 
express to Quebec, and in the morning, five minutes after the 
tender put us on board, the Allan Maii Liner “Circassian” steamed 
down the Saint Lawrence. An uneventful voyage of ten days 
across the Atlantic; a rapid run from Liverpool to Inverness, 
and I found, when I had leisure to make the calculation, that in 
my two months’ holiday I had travelled over eleven thousand six 
hundred miles. 

Impressions of America! If by impressions you mean 
opinions, I had no time to form any. I had only time to see, 
and what I saw I have told. 


KENNETH MACDONALD. 








FouR PAGES extra are given this month to enable us to 
present our constituents.with a full report of the speeches delivered 
‘at the Annual Dinner of the Gaelic Society of Inverness last 
month without encroaching too far on our usual space. 
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THE PROPOSED “SCOTTISH HIGHLANDER.” 





THE following are two of many gratifying letters received from 
influential gentlemen who take an interest in the present con- 
dition of the Highland people :— 
5 CLARGES STREET, 
Lonpon, W., 11th February 1884. 

My Dear S1Rr,—In the present highly critical times as concerns Highland 
views, aims, and aspirations, I am glad to see that one so intimately acquainted with 
them, and who is held in such favour and confidence by the people, proposes estab- 
lishing a newspaper specially devoted to their interests. I know no one so well 
adapted to step to the front, or more deserving of every support in the important 
matters to be dealt with. 

This I say, while with pleasure recognising to the fullest the support—-and that 
a growing one—now given to these matters by several existing newspapers. —Yours 
faithfully, C. FRASER-MACKINTOSH. 

ALEX. MACKENZIE, Esq. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE, 
HEREFORD, 5th February 1884. 

DEAR SIR, —I am delighted to hear that a people’s paper is likely to appear in In- 
verness, under the banner of the ‘‘ Scottish Highlander.” I trust that Highlanders 
generally, throughout Great Britain and the Colonies, shall rally round it, and make it 
asuccess. The want of sucha paper is felt at home and abroad. Within the last three 
months numerous representations have been made to me by Highlanders, in Scotland 
and England, of the necessity of establishing a publication devoted to the wants, require- 
ments, and interests of the Highland people, the columns of which would always be 
open to them for exposing their grievances, advocating their rights, and demanding 
redress for oppressive wrongs. A general complaint pervaded these communications, of 
the partiality of the Northern Press, with one or two honourable exceptions, in discus- 
sing questions bearing upon the interests of the people, and in the way Editors treated 
communications sent them, making it an urgent necessity to establish a people’s paper 
for the people, as the best means by which they could give free expression to their own 
ideas upon the circumstances by which they are surrounded. 

There is no doubt of the truth of these statements. There can be as little doubt 
of the urgent necessity of a weekly paper being established as early as possible. 

My reply to my correspondents was, that I was ready to assist whenever a suffi- 
cient number of Highlanders combined to make the matter feasible, and certain of 
success, and I take this opportunity of appealing to all Highlanders to combine, and 
subscribe to have a publication of their own, devoted to their interests and their as- 
pirations. The want of it being so much felt, and so widely acknowledged, leads me 
to think that all real Highlanders have, at least, come to the conclusion that combina- 
tion amongst themselves is the only way to success, and that shoulder to shoulder is 
the only mode of attaining the desired end, and of securing the object we all have in 
view—the amelioration of the condition of the people.—Yours very faithfully, 


JOHN MACKAY, 
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The Perthshire Constitutional, the county Conservative paper, in a review of the 
Celtic Magazine for February, says:—‘‘ Messrs Mackenzie, we notice, are to start a 
newspaper, to be called the ‘ Scottish Highlander.’ Few men, if any, are better 
qualified than the editor to conduct a paper treating of the ‘ Language, Literature, 
and Traditions’ of his race; and we hope that, whilst vigorously urging the real rights 
of the crofter, he will, with the common-sense and the patriotism which he possesses, 
avoid theories which, under specious names, lead to Socialism. If so, we predict a 
great success to his paper.” 

The Christian Leader, referring to the same subject, says:—‘‘A proposal is 
being urged upon Mr Alexander Mackenzie, F.S.A. Scot., of Inverness, to undertake 
the editing and publication of a weekly journal to be called the ‘ Scottish Highlander ;’ 
and we are glad to hear that the scheme is taking practical shape. No man is better 
qualified than the editor of the Ce/tic Magazine to produce a newspaper thoroughly 
representative of the Highlands, or more likely to further the interests of the High- 
land population.” 








AN AWKWARD MARCH. 





LIEUTENANT-GENERAL JAMES FERGUSON was one of the most 
distinguished officers under the great Duke of Marlborough, and 
was remarkable for the readiness with which he could find an 
expedient, even in the most difficult and adverse circumstances. 
There is a good example of this faculty of his given in a foot- 
note in the History of the House and Clan of Mackay. While the 
British army were in Flanders, they had a large number of 
prisoners on their hands, whom it was desirable to get rid of as 
soon as possible. Accordingly, orders were given to conduct 
them to a place several miles away from the encampment, 
but as their number was so great, and as only a very few men 
could be spared to guard them, considerable hesitancy was ex- 
perienced before an officer volunteered to command the small 
party to be sent in charge for fear the prisoners might overpower 
them. Ferguson, however, then a major, accepted the responsi- 
bility; the whole camp turned out to witness the departure of the 
party, and to see how he would deal with his troublesome 
charge. Ferguson proved equal to the occasion. He drew up 
his prisoners in line, and sent a serjeant along behind them, 
with orders to cut the suspenders of each man’s trousers. 
These garments began to drop, a misfortune which could 
only be obviated by each prisoner using one hand at 
least to hold them up. The ingenious Major then put his com- 
pany in order, gave the command to march, and in this guise 
set off, amidst the mingled admiration and amusement of 
the spectators. The expedient proved quite successful. With one 
or both harids holding up his breeches, no prisoner could do any 
mischief, and, on the other hand, if he let them go they would 
get entangled about his ankles, and render him unable to move. 
Thus the Major got to his destination without the loss of a single 
prisoner, .R 
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BURNINGS. 
By ANNIE MACKAY. 





Twas not the beacon light of war, 
Nor yet the “‘ slogan ” cry, 

That chilled each heart, and blanched each cheek, 
In the country of Mackay, 

And made them march with weary feet, 
As men condemned to die. 


Ah ! had it been their country’s foe 
That they were called to brave, 

How loudly would the piobrachd sound, 
How proud their ‘‘ bratach ” wave ; 

How joyfully each man would march, 
Tho’ marching to his grave. 


No! Twas a cruel, sad behest, 
An alien chief's command, 
Depriving them of house and home, 
Their country and their land ; 
Dealing a death-blow at their hearts, 
Binding the “‘ strong right hand.” 





Slowly and sadly, down the glen 
They took their weary way, 

The sun was shining overhead 
Upon that sweet spring day, 

And earth was threbbing with the life 
Of the great glad month of May. 


The deer were browsing on the hills, 
And looked with wondering eye ; 

The birds were singing their songs of praise, 
The smoke curled to the sky, 

And the river added its gentle voice 
To nature’s melody. 


No human voice disturbed the calm, 
No answering smile was there, 

For men and women walked along, 
Mute pictures of despair ; 

This was the last sad Sabbath they 
Would join in praise and prayer. 

And men were there whose brows still bore 
The trace of many scars, 

Who oft their vigils kept with death 
Beneath the midnight stars, 

Where’er their country needed men, 

Brave men to fight her wars, 
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And grey-haired women tall and strong, 
Erect and full of grace, 

Meet mothers of a noble clan, 
A brave and stalwart race, 

And many a maiden young and fair, 
With pallid, tear-stained face. 


They met upon the river’s brink, 
By the church so old and grey, 

They could not sit within its walls 
Upon this sunny day ; 

The Heavens above would be their dome, 
And hear what they would say. 


The preacher stood upon a bank, 
His face was pale and thin, 

And, as he looked upon his flock, 
His eyes with tears were dim, 

And they awhile forgot their grief, 
And fondly looked at him. 


His text: ‘* Be faithful unto death, 
And I will give to thee 

A crown of life that will endure 
To all eternity.” 

And he pleaded God’s dear promises, 
So rich, so full, so free ; 


Then said ‘‘ Ah friends, an evil day 
Has come upon our Glen, 

Now sheep and deer are held of more 
Account than living men ; 

It is a lawless law that yet 
All nations will condemn. 


“* I would not be a belted knight, 
Nor yet a wealthy lord, 
Nor would I, for a coronet, 
Have said the fatal word 
That made a devastation worse 
Than famine, fire, or sword. 


‘* The path before each one of us 
Is long, and dark, and steep ; 
I go away a shepherd lone, 
Without a flock to keep, 
And ye without a shepherd go, 
My well beloved sheep. 
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‘* But God our Father will not part 
With one of us, I know, 
Though in the cold wide world our feet 
May wander to and fro ; 
If we like children cling to Him, 
With us He'll ever go. 


7 
- 


Farewell my people, fare ye well, 
We part to meet no more, 

Until we meet before the throne, 
On God’s eternal shore, 

Where parting will not break the heart. 
Farewell for ever more.” 


He sat upon the low green turf, 
His head with sorrow bowed ; 

Men sobbed upon their father’s graves, 
And women wept aloud, 

And there was not a tearless eye 
In that heart-stricken crowd. 





The tune of ‘‘ Martyrdom” was sung 
By lips with anguish pale, 

And as it rose upon the breeze 
It swelled into a wail, 

And, like a weird death coronach, 
It sounded in the vale : 


**Beannaicht’ gu robh gu sidrruidh buan 
Ainm glormhor uasal fein 

Lionadh a ghloir gach uile thir 
Amen agus Amen,” 

And echo lingering on the hills 
Gave back the sad refrain. 


Methinks there never yet was heard 
Such a pathetic cry 

As rose from that dear, hallowed spot 
Unto the deep blue sky, 

Twas the death wail of a broken clan— 
The noble clan Mackay. 


And ere another Sabbath came, 
The people were no more 

Within their Glens, but they were strewn 
Like wreck upon the shore, 

And the smoke of each burning home ascends 
To heaven for ever more. 


[The text given and Psalm sung are all as it happened, and in a short time after 
a crow built her nest in the deserted church. ] 
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THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS—TWELFTH 
ANNUAL DINNER. 





ON the-evening of the 29th of January, the usual annual dinner of the Gaelic Society 
was held in the Caledonian Hotel, when about fifty members and their friends sat 
down to an excellently served dinner, under the presidency of Henry Cockburn 
Macandrew, Esq., Provost of Inverness. The Chairman was supported right and 
left by Captain O'Sullivan, Adjutant of the I.A.V.; Councillor Alexander Ross, 
William Mackay, solicitor ; Hugh Rose, solicitor ; Robert Grant, of Macdougall and 
Co’s.; Dr F. M. Mackenzie, Dr Ogilvie Grant, Bailie Mackay, and William Morrison, 
Rector, Dingwall Academy. The Croupiers were Alexander Mackenzie, Editor of the 
Celtic Magazine: and Alexander Macbain, M.A., Rector, Raining’s School, Inverness. 
Among the general company were—Colin Chisholm, Namur Cottage ; James Barron, 
Ness Bank; Duncan Campbell, Ballifeary; Dr D. Sinclair Macdonald, James 
Cumming, Allanfearn ; Councillor W. G. Stuart, Councillor James Macbean, John 
Davidson, merchant; A. K. Findlater, of Macdonald & Mackintosh; Alexander 
Mactavish, of Mactavish & Mackintosh; John Macdonald, merchant, Exchange ; 
Fraser Campbell, draper; John Whyte, librarian; William Gunn, draper; James 
Mackintosh, ironmonger; Alex. Macgregor, solicitor; Duncan Chisholm, coal- 
merchant ; Alex. Ranaldson Macraild, writer; D. Maclennan, commission agent ; 
D. K. Clark, of the Courter ; Hector R. Mackenzie, Town-Clerk’s Office ; William 
Mackenzie, Secretary of the Society; Alex. Ross, of the Chronicle; William 
Cameron, The Castle ; Mr Macdonald, do.; F. Mackenzie, Mr Menzies, Blarich, 
Sutherlandshire ; D. Nairne, &c. 

Apologies for inability to attend were read by the Secretary from the following :— 
Sir Kenneth S. Mackenzie of Gairloch, Bart.; Cluny Macpherson of Cluny, C.B.; John 
Mackay of Hereford ; Mackintosh of Mackintosh, A. R. Mackenzie, yr. of Kintail ; 
John Mackay of Hernesdale; W. M‘K. Bannatyne, Bridge of Allan; D. Forbes of 
Culloden; Thomas O’Hara, Portarlington; Field-Marshal Sir Patrick Grant, F. 
Macdonald, Druidaig ; &c. 

The Earl of Dunmore, Chief of the Society, writing from Algiers, said— 

Dear Sir,—I beg to express, through you, my regret to the members of our 
Society at being unable to take the chair at this our annual meeting, but, owing unfor- 
tunately to the delicate state of my wife’s health, we have been ordered here to Algiers 
for the winter, and as the distance is very great, it has been a matter of impossibility for 
me to get over in time to occupy that chair to which I had the honour last year to be 
appointed. But believe me when I tell you that my heart is with you on this occasion, 
and, although many hundred miles of ocean roll between us, there is no distance, 
however great, that cannot be bridged over by that bond of sympathy that unites the 
hearts of all true Highlanders. And it is thus I would have you think this day ; that, 

although absent in the body, I am with you in the spirit, wishing you every success 
in your great undertaking ; that your efforts may continue to meet with that success 
they so justly deserve, and that the end will be the bringing about the one thing so 
dear to all of us—namely, the preservation, in all its purity, of our most beautiful and 
ancient language, its literature, poetry, music, legends, and traditions—(cheers) —and, 
more than all, the preservation of that feeling of clanship and brotherhood which 
should always exist among Highlanders of all classes—high and low, rich and poor — 
that feeling which has for ages and centuries existed ; that feeling which has gone 
far towards making our beloved country take the high place she does among the 
nations of the world by reason of her sons being the bravest, staunchest, and most 
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loyal adherents to their Sovereign and the land that gave them birth. (Cheers.) 
With regard to the present state of affairs in the Highlands, it would ill become me 
to make many remarks until after we have the report of the Royal Commission— 
(hear, hear) — but this I will venture to think—that, had the Gaelic tongue been 
taught in the high-class schools as a requisite language for those who reside in Gaelic- 
speaking districts, we should have heard little of discontent, and still less of a Crofters’ 

ommission., Surely it must be more desirable to teach a boy his native tongue than 
to cram his brain with Greek mythology and a lot of rubbish that can be of little or 
no use to him in after life. (Applause.) And yet I have often been asked by some 
people what use is there in knowing Gaelic, or, as they facetiously term it in their 
painful ignorance, ‘‘ That defunct barbarian lingo.” (Laughter.) But if we are to 
deplore the non-existence of the Gaelic language amongst some of the landed gentry 
in the Highlands, what condemnation can be too severe for those men of the educated 
classes familiar with the language who have taken advantage of it to feed the flame 
of discontent amongst the ignorant and uneducated by applying the mischievous 
bellows of agitation? (Laughter.) I say the Gaelic language has never been 
put to more unworthy and unpatriotic or wicked use than when it was employed, not 
as a means of tranquilising the poor people by reasoning with them in a spirit of 
pacification and conciliation in their own tongue, but, on the contrary, in urging them 
to rebellion and crime. (Cries of ‘‘Rubbish.”) Who are the most guilty, the preachers or 
the disciples? Let us hope that the year 1884 may be a happier one for all of us in the 
Highlands, and that the seeds of discontent may not have taken deep root in the 
hearts of our people, but that peace, quietness, and plenty may in future take the 
place of restless discontent and poverty ; and that Providence in His goodness = 


see fit to bestow these blessings on our beloved country is, I am sure, the earnest wis 
of all of us. 


(Cheers.) Wishing the Society, in conclusion, every success. —I remain 
yours truly, 


Dunmore, Chief of the Society. 


The Chairman, who was warmly received, then proposed ‘‘ The Queen” in the 
following interesting terms :— 


He said, among the many claims to our loyalty which Queen Victoria possesses, 
there are two which I have not seen noticed before, and which, it appears to me, may 
be very appropriately noticed in proposing this toast at a meeting of a Gaelic Society 


in the Town of Inverness. About thirteen hundred years ago a very remarkable and 


interesting event happened in this city, which was then the capital of the Pictish 
kingdom of Albyn. I allude to the visit of St Columba to Brude, the King of the 
Picts, when the Saint persuaded that monarch to embrace Christianity, and formed 
with him that friendship which appears to have lasted while they lived. Now I think 
we have good reason for believing that her Gracious Majesty is of the blood of both 
the principal actors in that memorable scene. We do not know accurately the pedi- 
gree of the Pictish Royal Family, because succession, according to the Pictish law, 
was through females ; the Kings never have the names of their fathers, and they seem 
to have been succeeded, not by their own sons, but by the sons of sisters, who appear 
always to have had foreign husbands. We know, however, that, according to their 
law, there was a regular succession for a very long time. For some time before the 
establishment of the Scottish Monarchy by Kenneth Macalpine there was a period of 
great confusion, but we know that Alpine, Kenneth’s father, was the son of a Pictish 
mother, through whom he claimed the throne. From Kenneth the Queen’s pedigree 
is clear. I think, then, we have fair historical probability in the statement that the 
Queen is of the blood of the ancient Pictish Royalty, and that she is the descendant, 
as she is the political representative, of the royal race who had their seat at Inverness. 
(Cheers.) As to the other proposition that she is of the blood of Saint Columba, we 
know that about 850 Kenneth Macalpine re-established the Columban Church in Scot- 
land, that when so doing he gave the primacy to the Abbey of Dunkeld which he 
there founded, and that he then removed to Dunkeld the relics of Saint Columba. I 
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cannot give you the pedigree of the Abbot to whom the government of the Abbacy of 
Dunkeld and the Primacy of the Scottish Church at this time was given, but we know 
that the law of succession in the early Celtic Abbacies was that the Abbot was always 
appointed from the family of the Saint if there was any person of the family qualified. 
At this time, and for 100 years after, there were Abbots of Saint Columba’s family in 
the Monastery at Iona and in other Monasteries of his foundation, and we may fairly 
presume that on the primacy of his church Kenneth would have chosen an Abbot of 
the Saint’s family. In the course of time what happened in other Celtic Monasteries 
happened at Dunkeld. The Abbots abandoned the practice of celibacy, the office 
became hereditary in their family, and ultimately the Abbots ceased to be priests and 
lay lords. In the time of Malcolm, the Second Crinan, Abbot of Dunkeld, was a very 
powerful man. He married the daughter of Malcolm, and the fruit of the marriage 
was ‘‘the gracious” Duncan, father of Malcolm Canmore, and ancestor of the Queen. 
(Cheers.) Here again I say that there is fair historical probability that the Queen 
is of the blood of Saint Columba, and that she is thus a descendant of Niall of the 
nine hostages who was supreme King of Ireland in the end of the fourth century. 
This is truly a good and Royal Celtic ancestry, and I now give you the health of 
Queen Victoria, the descendant of the Royal race who ruled at Inverness, and the 
representative of the Royal Saint and bard who converted our ancestors. (Loud and 
continued cheers. ) 

After similar honours were paid to the Prince and Princess of Wales and the 
other members of the Royal Family, 

Mr William Mackay, solicitor, proposed the ‘* Navy, Army, and Auxiliary Forces.” 
He said—This toast is usually given from the chair, but as our Chairman this evening 
is a distinguished officer in the citizen army, I have been done the honour of being 
asked to propose it. (Cheers.) It is with great pleasure I do so, although I 
feel I am able to do but scant justice to my glorious theme. Fortunately for me, 
however, the subject is one not requiring words of eloquence to commend it to you, 
for, no matter where Highlanders meet, they loyally remember the guardians of their 
native land. (Applause.) Now, gentlemen, although in the far off olden time 
western waves were ploughed by the fleets of the Lords of the Isles and other Island 
chiefs, we Highlanders cannot as a race boast of any great exploits on the ocean, and 
we have not to any appreciable extent contributed to the glorious history of the British 
navy. That history, we must confess, is the special property of the Saxon, who, of 
all nations, makes the best and bravest sea-soldier. But in this matter we have 
learned to rejoice in the Saxon’s triumphs, and to look back with feelings of pride 
and pleasure ona long roll of naval victories in which we took little or no part. 
(Cheers.) In regard to the army we are on a different footing, for our forefathers 
were naturally men of war, and Highland soldiers have added lustre to British arms 
in all quarters of the globe. (Applause.) The author of a recent pamphlet has ques- 
tioned the military ardour of the old Highlander, and he more than insinuates that 
the ‘‘ hardy and intrepid race,” whom the great Pitt and his successors called forth 
from our Northern glens, were forced, in press-gang fashion, into the ranks of the 
British army. It is true that, about the commencement of the present century, Celts 
as well as Saxons were, under the Army Reserve Act, subject to a kind of conscrip- 
tion for home service, and it may also be true that it occasionally happened in the 
past, as it sometimes happens now, that a man found himself in possession of the 
King’s shilling who did not want to fight, but it is as absurd as it is contrary to fact to 
say that the thousands of clansmen who fought Britain’s battles from Fontenoy to 
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Waterloo were impelled by any force stronger than the freedom of their own will. 
(Applause.) No, gentlemen. It was long ago said of Highlanders that they could be 
led, but not driven ; and we may safely assume that driven Highlanders could no 
more have swept the slopes of Killiecrankie, or climbed the heights of Abraham, or, 
as Sir Colin Campbell’s thin red line, turned the Russian horse at Balaclava, than 
could the unwilling wretches who are at this moment goaded on by Egyptian officers 
to meet the False Prophet of the Soudan. (Hear, hear.) The fact is that, although 
Highlanders now find it pays better to follow the more peaceful pursuits of life, down 
to the beginning of this century they were essentially a fighting people. I need not 
tell you of their own internecine feuds in the olden times, or how, when they could 
not fight at home, they joined the ranks of Gustavus Adolphus, or of the Kings of 
France ; but I may mention that, on recently going over certain Church records of 
the seventeenth century, I was simply astonished at the frequent mention therein 
made of Highland soldiers, who are described as being absent in France and in 
Germany, and some of them even in Russia. We cannot conceive that these men left 
their native land perforce, or under any other influence than that of love for war. 
(Hear.) Permit me, before I sit down, to refer in one word to the proposal now 
made to do away with the graceful feather bennet of our Highland soldiers. It is not 
what may be called an original Highland head-dress. It was worn first by the old 
Fraser Regiment, and it has since continued the distinguishing head-dress of the 
Highland regiments, outside the tartan. (Hear, hear.) I would suggest that the 
Gaelic Society take up this question as they did the question of the tartans. (Cheers.) 
I trust you will join in resisting the proposal to the utmost—(applause)—and although 
it does seem hopeless that we shall ever be able to teach the War Authorities the 
difference between one tartan and another, or between our martial feathers and a 
policeman’s helmet, if we are firm in our present opposition, I am satisfied that our 
reward will be the same success that three years ago crowned our efforts on behalf 
of the tartan. (Applause.) But I must conclude, and ask you to drink, with all 
enthusiasm, to the Navy, Army, and Reserve Forces. (Loud cheers.) 

Captain O’Sullivan replied for the Army. He said—I don’t think the Gaels have 
been cured of their warlike propensities yet. (Cheers.) I am sorry to see another 
of those tailoring changes being attempted by the Government—I refer to the High- 
land feathered bonnet—and with all due respect to my superior officers, I am of 
opinion that the War Office have many other more important matters to take up their 
time with than the turning of a military button or the changing of a regimental head- 
dress. (Hear.) It was a most serviceable, and, in the end, an inexpensive one. It was 
sometimes said that Germans and other foreigners laughed at the dress of the 
British soldier ; but on the occasion of a review at Aldershot I remember a German 
lady exclaiming, on seeing the Scottish regiments approach—‘‘ Why not dress the 
whole of your infantry like that?” And there was no doubt that for a soldier’s dress 
nothing was more perfect on parade than the Highland garb. (Applause.) 

Dr Ogilvie Grant, Surgeon to the Naval Reserve, replied for the Navy; and 
Major Ross I.A.V., replied for the Auxiliary Forces. 

At this stage, Mr William Mackenzie, the Secretary, read the annual report, 
which reviewed the work performed by the Society during last year—work which.was 
of an exceedingly useful character, and eminently calculated to advance the objects for 
the promotion of which the Society was formed. During the year the Society had 
initiated a movement to get a Civil List pension conferred on Mrs Mary Mackellar, 
the Bard of the Society—(cheers)—and had gone thoroughly into the proposal to 
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acknowledge Professor Blackie’s great services to Celtic language and literature— 
(applause)—two movements which the Society hope to see crowned with success. 
(Cheers.) It is proposed that the acknowledgment of Professor Blackie’s services 
should take the form of a bust or portrait, with Blackie bursaries, in connection with 
the Celtic Chair in the University of Edinburgh. (Hear, hear.) There is at present 
no one receiving a pension from the Civil List for Gaelic literature, and the Society 
considered that Mrs Mackellar had very high claims, (Applause.) This view had 
been concurred in by many other societies, who have signed a memorial, promoted by 
the Inverness Society, to the First "Lord of the Treasury. Many influential gentle- 
men had also, as individuals, signed it, including all the members of the Royal 
Commission, except Lord Napier. Money for the Blackie testimonial was now in course 
of being received by Mr Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P., hon. treasurer to the fund, and 
by the Secretary of the Society. During the year the membership of the Society had 
been considerably thinned by death, but the acquisition of fresh members had more 
than counterbalanced the loss in this way, the number of new members enrolled dur- 
ing the year being 25. Financially the position of the Society was highly satisfac- 
tory. The income during the year, including the balance from last year, was £88 
18s. 8d., while the money paid out amounted to £59. 11s. 8d., leaving a balance of 
£29. 7s. to be carried to next account. (Applause.) 

The Chairman next proposed ‘‘ Success to the Gaelic Society” of Inverness, and 
said—I am sure you have all been gratified to learn, from the report which the Secre- 
tary has just read, that this Society is still flourishing. (Cheers.) I regret exceed- 
ingly that the chair is not occupied on this occasion by Lord Dunmore, whose 
presence would have been so acceptable to us all. He is a nobleman whose heart 
is in the Highlands, and who lives, as much as his wife’s health will allow, among 
and with his people. In wishing success to this Society, there are various aspects of 
its usefulness which may be referred to and commended. As Lord Dunmore has said, 
such a Society is of great advantage in preserving the language, the literature, and the 
traditions of the Gael. I have remarked more than once on previous occasions that 
unless we can also preserve the Gaelic people we are not doing much. (Loud 
cheers.) But if we try to preserve the Gaelic people we must try to preserve them 
with the language, the traditions, and the habits which made them what they are. 
(Cheers.) I take it broadly that the objects of this Society are to preserve among us 
all those elements in the life of the past which were good and beautiful. We are 
inclined to look for a golden age in the past. I may be wrong in so thinking, but I 
cannot help thinking that there was a great deal that was more beautiful and joyous 
in the life of the past than in the life of the present—(hear, hear) - and there are two 
aspects of that life on which I will venture to dwell for a few moments. We are told 
that the Highland people ought not to continue to exist in any great numbers on their 
native soil, because they cannot maintain themselves there otherwise than in poverty. 
Now, I was much struck with a remark which I read lately, and which was to this 
effect, that inasmuch as the earth does not produce very much more than food enough 
for all the people on it, the great majority of the people must always be poor. In 
new countries this evil may be corrected in a town, and so long as the population is 
sparse ; but population is always pressing on the limits of the supply of food, and I 
fear it will always be the case that the great majority will be poor. One of 
the great evils of the present day is, I think, that poverty is coming to be looked on 
as synonymous with misery. Now this is an evil from which, a few generations ago, 
our ancestors were, in a great measure free. (Hear, hear.) And this, I think, was 
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due to the habits of frugality which certain circumstances have made part of their 
lives, and to the fact that they were led to value themselves more in other qualities 
than with reference to what they ate and what they drank, and wherewithal they were 
clothed. (Hear, hear.) A few generations ago there was in one aspect very much 
more poverty than there is now; that is to say, articles in the shape of food and cloth- 
ing, which are now considered necessaries by the poorest, were not then attainable 
even by the well-to-do, but we look in vain in the contemporary records of our 
ancestors for any evidence that poverty was then considered as, in any sense, a 
degradation either by those who endured it or by those above them. (Cheers.) On 
the contrary, I think we have abundance of evidence that life was then more free from 
care than it is now, andthat among those who had little choice of food—and some- 
times but little enough of it -there was much less care for the morrow than there is 
now. As an illustration of the frugality of our ancestors, I may quote a passage from 
the ancient Irish laws prescribing the kind of food which foster-parents were bound 
to give the children entrusted to them to be fostered. ‘‘ What are their victuals? 
Porridge is given to them all; but the flavouring which goes into it is different, #2, 
salt butter for the sons of the inferior grades, fresh butter for the sons of chieftains, 
honey for the sons of kings. The food of them all is alike until the end of a year, or 
of three years, viz., salt butter, and afterwards fresh butter, z.¢., to the sons of chief- 
tains, and honey to the sons of kings. Porridge made of oatmeal and buttermilk or 
water is given to the sons of feini grades, and a bare sufficiency of it merely, and salt 
butter for flavouring ; porridge made in new milk is given to the sons of the chieftain 
grades, and fresh butter for flavouring, and a full sufficiency is given to them, and 
barley meal upon it ; porridge made in new milk is given to the sons of kings, and 
wheaten meal upon it, and honey for flavouring.” Surely what was good enough for 
the sons of kings in the grandest period of our race, might be good enough for the sons 
of peasants now. (Hear, hear.) And if this Society can aid in leading us back to 
the-simple life of our ancestors, it will do much to make life happier, and to do away 
with the brooding feeling of discontent with their lot among the poor, which is one 
of the great evils of our time. Another aspect of the life of the past which we have very 
much lost is its joyousness. (Hear, hear.) We are often told, particularly bythe Scotsman, 
that our ancestors were in great misery. No doubt the people who say this believe it, 
but I think the belief springs from the grossness of their own minds—(hear, hear)— 
which teaches them to think that because people had only the simplest food, and 
sometimes not quite enough of it, and lived in bothies, they must have been miser- 
able. In reading such records of the past as we have, however, the impression left 
on my mind is that life was then a joyous, free, happy life. Take, for instance, that 
most delightful of books, Mrs Grant’s ‘‘ Letters from the Mountains.” Mrs Grant was 
not brought up in the Highlands, and when she settled at Laggan, she wrote many 
accounts of her life and of the life of those about her to her friends in the South, and 
the distinct impression they leave on the mind is that in those days Laggan was a sort 
of Arcadia. Roups lasted for a fortnight, weddings for three or four days, and if the 
minister and his wife did not join in the dancing, they were present and encouraged it. 
I was much struck recently with one expression of Mrs Grant in describing her life, 
She says—‘‘ Haymaking is not merely drying grass ; it is preparing a scene of joyous 
employment and innocent amusement for those whose sports recal to us our gayest and 
happiest days.” (Cheers.) That life among the old Celts was one of much enjoy- 
ment we may judge from the following passage in the Irish laws giving the occupa- 
tions of a king :—‘‘ There are now seven occupations in the corus-law of a king— 
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heir Sunday for drinking ale, for he is not a lawful chief who does not distribute ale every 

ities Sunday—(laughter)—Monday for judgments for the adjustment of the people ; Tues- 

were day for chess ; Wednesday seeing greyhounds coursing ; Thursday, the pleasures of 

1uch love ; Friday at horse-racing ; Saturday at giving judgments.” But since Mrs Grant’s 

oth- time we have had two or three generations of excellent and well-meant clergymen, 

able who have lived in the belief, and preached it, and enforced the practice of it, that all 

ont sports and amusements, music and dancing, and all those modes by which the ex- 

e. 8 uberance of healthy animal sports finds expression, are sinful. The result is that they 

On have killed joy out of the lives of the people—(hear, hear)—and I believe this is one 

frome great cause of the discontent with their lot which is now so noticeable a feature among 

sme- the peasantry. (Cheers.) It has even become a burning question, as wesee by the 

re is papers, whether it is lawful to play shinty. (Laughter.) It appears to me that if the 

from worthy gentlemen who preach against the game would only join their parishioners in 

yund playing it, and would encourage this and other similar healthy and innocent amuse- 
als? ments, as the more robust clergy of the good old times did, the people would be 

it, happier and the grosser vices less common than they are. (Cheers.) Let us hope 
Lins, then that in all its efforts, and especially in its effort to restore the contentment, the 
r, or simplicity, and the joyousness of the life of the past, this Society may continue to 
hief- prosper, and let us drink the toast with full bumpers. (Loud cheers.) 
k or Mr John Macdonald, Exchange, proposed the ‘‘ Members of Parliament for the 
‘salt , Highland Counties and Burghs.” He said—The toast I have been asked to propose 
ftain is always well received by the Gaelic Society. If it can be true anywhere, it is true 

and of us, that Whig and Tory all agree in our meetings. And, I think if this is true of 

and Scotland generally, it is most true of the Highlands. There are many things that we 
h for might expect Parliament to help us in—education, for instance. Then there is the 

sons fishing industry. They might urge the Government to give a grant to aid in the pro- 
k to secution of this important industry. I think that we might fairly ask them to do some 
\way thing for us in this way. I am afraid that it is, perhaps, the case that the services of 

one Members of Parliament are not appreciated and recompensed by the people as they 
very should be. I have lately had the privilege of visiting the House of Commons, and 
nan, it requires that we should see the order of business there before we can form a full 
e it, estimate of the work of the Members. (Hear, hear.) ! 
ir)— Mr Alex. Macbain, M.A., Raining’s School, proposed the ‘‘ Language and Liter- | 
and ature of the Gael.” He said—Patriots of a generation or two ago used to claim for the 
iser- Gaelic language an antiquity coeval and even superior to the Hebrew; but in the 
\ left present day—these days of science and accurate thinking—we can claim for the Gaelic, 
that on true scientific grounds, antiquity in Europe greater than any of its sister languages, 

was and rank equal to the best of them. (Applause.) It is well ascertained now that of 
lany the so-called Aryan race, the Celts were the first to enter Europe, and of these Celts 
and themselves, the Gaelic branch was the first—the pioneer of all the civilisation of the 
sort East. (Hear, hear.) Nor must we think that these early Gaels were savages—far | 
‘the from it. They were even a civilised people, having homes and families, houses and | 
d it. domestic animals, knowledge of metals and agriculture. They had, too, a highly | 
life, organised language—a language that then was superior to Latin in inflectional power, 
yous and superior to Greek in flexibility of structure. For the last two thousand years it 
-and has not fared so well with our mother tongue. It has been sadly shorn of its inflec- 
ijoy- _tions in the struggle which the European languages entered on in the middle ages to ( 
upa- get rid of all grammar. Nor have we kept up to the old literary forms of our | 


ancestors. The old Gaels must have possessed a vast and important literature, We 
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see that from the Irish. They preserved much of it from the wreck of time through 
their monasteries and men of learning and leisure, and valuable MSS. still exist of 
poems, which, through the ravages of time, have just escaped the epic power and the 
reputation of Homer. Our language here is, however, more popularised and less 
learned. We have but scraps of the old literature and the old inflections ; we are in 
consequence more homely and more near the heart both in language and literature, 
for both are a people’s tongue, as opposed to a mere literary instrument. We may 
console ourselves in this matter by the reflection that the English would have been 
the same had it not stolen 29,000 Latin words—two-thirds of its vocabulary! Our 
literature and language are therefore of the people and for the people, and for every 
individual of it. (Hear, hear.) The extent of our literature in such circumstances is 
not great, but its depth is great -it is steeped in the feelings of the people ; it is com- 
posed mostly of songs and elegies and lyrics that gush from a nation’s heart, warm and 
instinct with life. (Applause.) It is, therefore, concrete and personal ; laudations of 
persons living, or some dear one recently dead, are found in the language; these 
laudations and praises are extended also to natural objects—a hill, a river, or a vale, 
and their description is entered into with a minuteness and gusto that is quite dis- 
tinctive of the Gael. No language can express better strong emotion ; the passionate 
outburst of the lover or the pathetic wail of the widowed and distressed. We must 
not expect in such a literature Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Criticism of Life” to enter very 
much ; we do not claim any philosophical or learned height for Gaelic literature. It 
expresses the feelings, aspirations, and wishes of the people much as Burns’ poems do 
those of the Lowland Scotch, rising at times to heights such as Burns attained in his 
**Cottar’s Saturday Night” or his ** Mary in Heaven,” equal to him in the love songs, 
and, I venture to say, superior to him in satiric power. Satire is a special feature of 
Gaelic literature. The prose literature naturally runs into the groove of conversations, 
as popular prose compositions must do ; but the literature in popular tales is something 
to boast of. Campbell’s collection of Highland tales is the envy of every nation in 
Europe. ‘They cannot beat us on that point, not even in Germany. (Applause.) 
I cannot but refer to the recent opening of the Celtic Class in Edinburgh. (Cheers.) 
We may congratulate ourselves in the choice made, for, judging from the start 
Professor Mackinnon made in his excellent address, we may have every confidence in 
his success. That speech, which in pamphlet form makes thirty-six pages, and which 
travelled over the whole Celtic ground, ethnologically and philologically, is an ad- 
mirable specimen of accuracy and learning. I do not believe that one error can be 
pointed out in it—a new thing almost in Scotland for a man to speak an hour on 
general Celtic subjects, and make no rash assertions. For, if anything, we are too 
inclined not to study our language, our literature, and our history with that care 
which modern science insists on, and without which we are laughed at beyond our 
own borders. We have done all that can be done in a popular way. We must now 
submit to scientific treatment, and we shall find our language and literature will stand 
that too. But we are not here in Inverness quite idle in this matter. (Applause.) 
No man has been busier or more successful than the gentleman with whose name 
I have the honour to couple this toast, Mr Alexander Mackenzie of the Celtic Magazine. 
(Cheers) Not to speak of the success and excellence of his histories of several of the 
Highland clans, and of his collections of traditions, the Ce/tic Magazine is itself a 
monument of his industry and genius. (Applause.) Now in its rooth number, 
having thus lived longer than any other previous Gaelic or Celtic periodical, or truly 
Highland paper, it happily augurs the success of his forthcoming paper—‘‘ The’ 
Scottish Highlander.” (Loud cheers.) 
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Mr Alexander Mackenzie, Editor of the Celtic Magazine, in reply, said—I need 
not tell you that I feel very highly honoured in being asked to respond to this 
important toast ; and especially so, proposed as it has been, by a gentleman like Mr 
Macbain, whose information in the Celtic literary field is very extensive, and who treads 
very closely, in the matter Celtic scholarship, on the heels of the foremost men of the 
day. (Hear, hear.) It is gratifying that we should have, in the Highland capital, 
aman of that stamp. (Applause.) He has the advantage of many men who dabble 
in this question, in his having an intimate knowledge of the classical languages— 
Latin, Greek, Sanscrit, and Old Irish, which, I need hardly say, is of immense value 
in*pursuing Celtic studies. I am not going to inflict a speech upon you, but referring 
shortly to other matters, I may be allowed to say how pleased I am to see you, sir, 
occupying that chair ; and let me say that I never heard you speaking at a gathering 
of this kind, but I admired the fine Celtic spirit which always pervaded your speeches. 
(Applause.) At the same time, I may be permitted to say that the Society ought to 
feel pleased that perhaps the only peer of the realm who can speak the Gaelic lan- 
guage correctly and fluently, holds the position of present chief of the Society. 

A Member—Sir Kenneth speaks Gaelic. 

Mr Mackenzie—He is not yet a peer, however. (Laughter.) 

A Member—Lord Lovat, the Duke of Athole, the Duke of Argyll—— 

Mr Mackenzie—We will take ‘“‘ him” some other time. (Laughter and applause. ) 
Well, I think it is a good thing to have such a man as the Earl of Dunmore as our 
chief, and I am quite satisfied that he will not make the same use of his Gaelic as he 
infers others have been making of their knowledge of it recently in the Highlands— 
(laughter)—and especially in the Western Isles ; but this is a matter to which I need 
not here further refer. I will not say that I am, in one sense, very sorry that we have 
not his lordship here to-night, because I think we have quite as good a man in the 
chair as we could possibly wish to have—(hear, hear)—and one who has done more 
in the Celtic field than most people are aware of. (Applause.) I may tell you in that 
connection that considerable additions have been made to our store of Celtic literature, 
even within the last twelve months. A volume of Gaelic poetry has been issued, since 
our last meeting, by Mr Neil Macleod, a native of Glendale—(cheers)— where we 
had some good men. Neil’s uncle left that famous glen some years ago as a common 
soldier, and has recently retired, with honours, as Major Macleod of the Royal 
Artillery. (Applause.) I have no hesitation in saying that Neil Macleod’s volume 
is about the most correct specimen of Gaelic printed in modern times—(hear, hear) 
—and not only so, but that the volume, notwithstanding the great discussion which is 
reported to have taken place at a recent meeting of the Celtic Society of Edinburgh— 
(laughter)—contains sentiments, beautifully and poetically expressed, equal to some of 
the best poets ofa bye-gone age. (Applause.) I had alsoa very handsome volume of 500 
pages sent me only last week from the Cityof Toronto, the compositions of a bard 
famous in this country so long ago as 1838 - Evan Maccoll, the ‘‘ Bard of Loch-Fyne,” 
who was described by Hugh Miller, in the /nverness Courier at the time, as ‘* The 
Moore of Highland Song.” (Cheers.) Another poet, who started under very dis- 
advantageous circumstances, from Argyle-shire, some years ago for South Australia 
has also issued a volume of poems, printed in Australia. It will thus be seen that 
the field of Celtic literature is expanding; that the labourers in it are increasing 
at a very rapid rate. (Hear, hear.) I have not included the excellent volume by 
Mary Mackellar, our own Society Bard, as it was published in the previous year. 
We shall soon, if I may be permitted to let let you into a dead secret—(laughter)— 
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have a new addition to Celtic literature in the town of Inverness, my friend who has 
asked you to drink this toast having a werk in the press, which we shall have the 
honour of presenting to the public at no distant date. (Loud applause.) Another 
most important addition to our store of Highland literature, which we are expecting 
soon, and which members of this Society had a hand in preparing, is the forthcoming 
volumes of the evidence taken before the Crofter Royal Commission—(laughter)— 
and the report of the Commissioners on the present state of the Highlands. (Laugh- 
ter and cheers.) I well believe, sir, that this will prove to be the most important 
addition made to the literature of the Highlands for the last century at least. (Hear, 
hear.) ‘There is a fallacy existing about Celtic literature even in Inverness, which will 
by-and-bye be removed. There are more people taking an interest in that subject in 
the town than the public are aware of. Large numbers now not only read but study 
it carefully ; and they are willing even to pay a good price for the pleasure of perusing 
contributions on the subject, many of which emanate, though in general anonymously, 
from members of the Society that Iam now addressing. Kindly reference has been 
made to my own little venture in the Celtic field, the Ce/tic Magazine. (Cheers.) I 
lay little claim myself to the good which it has admittedly done. Through it I have 
been able, however, to give many writers, among whom are the leading authorities of 
the day, an opportunity of expressing their views on Celtic questions. I have been 
able to present them, as it were, with a focus, and thus we are together able to show 
the world that there is a Celtic literature and some little ability in our midst. (Applause.) 
The little craft, you will be glad to hear, is at present in excellent order, and there is 
not the slightest fear of its usefulness being in any way impaired—(hear, hear)—for 
it was never so able to weather the storm as at the present moment. (Laughter and 
applause.) The Celtic Magazine is now longer in existence than any Celtic 
publication ever published in this country, and I can assure you that there is not the 
slightest fear of any mishap or rocks ahead at present. (Laughter and applause.) I 
am very much obliged to you for the kind way in which you have responded to the 
toast of Celtic Literature, as well as for your reception of the name of the Celtic 
Magazine and the looming “‘Scottish Highlander,” which I hope to succeed in 
making a worthy labourer in a congenial field not very far removed from that of his 
elder brother. (Loud cheers.) 

Councillor Alex. Ross proposed the Agricultural and Commercial Interests of 
the Highlands, and the toast was acknowledged by Mr Robert Grant of the Royal 
Tartan Warehouse. 

Mr John Whyte, Librarian, proposed Kindred Societies, and mentioned the great 
advantages to be derived from being associated with Societies such as the Field 
Club, the Literary Institute, and the Mutual Improvement Society. Many old Inver- 
ness boys, who had distinguished themselves in afterlife in their several spheres, had 
got their early training at similar Societies. The toast was coupled with the name of 
Mr Findlater, President of the Mutual Improvement Society, who made a very 
appropriate reply. 

Mr Duncan Campbell, of the Chronicle, proposed Highland Education; to which 

Mr Wm. Morrison, Dingwall Academy, who was well received, replied as 
follows :— 

Having adverted to that clause of the constitution of the Society which set forth as 
one of its aims the vindication of the rights and character of the Scottish Highlander, 
he proceeded —I think the latter might safely be left to the testimony of individuals 
who come in contact with the Gael, and to the verdict of history. They were character- 
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ised by that apostle of culture, Mr Matthew Arnold, in his attempt to account for the 
presence of so much colour and feeling in English literature not to be found in its 
purely Saxon origin, as invested by a spirit of idealism—a spirit for ever struggling 
with the matter-of-fact realities of life, and which he termed a spirit of 7itanism. 
That might do well for a theory of the natural history of poetry in Britain, but it will 
scarcely square with the known facts of history that Highlanders who have had the 
advantage and aid of the intellectual implements and tools, which it is the birthright 
of every free-born subject of this realm to have placed in his hands, have shown that 
they have played no mean part in the extension and consolidation of the mighty 
fabric of the British empire over all the habitable globe. (Applause.) As for the 
vindication of their rights, it is the duty, as well as the interest of such a Society as 
this to defend such rights when assailed. (Hear, hear.) The greater part of our 
kinsmen, ignorant of the English language, cannot formulate their grievances so as to 
reach the understandings and touch the hearts of the rest of their fellow-subjects con- 
versant with that language—(hear, hear)—and when they are encouraged by sympa- 
thisers, they are reproached as ‘‘being put up to it;” so the callous and unfeeling 
phrase it. Our duty, then, is to see that at least the means of expressing themselves 
in the English language be put within their reach, and we may be sure they will not 
require adventitious aid to plead their own cause in clear and forcible terms. (Cheers.) 
They will plead, then, to use Shakespeare’s language— 
** Trumpet tongued 
Against the deep damnation of their taking-off.” 


Hence, the sooner this power is given them, the better will it be for all who profess 
to admire a noble but ill-used race. (Cheers.) The cause of school education in the 
Highlands at present requires all the enlightened aid and sympathy which this and 
kindred societies can render it. I refer particularly to the cause of education in purely 
Gaelic-speaking districts. (Hear, hear.) The point ever contended for by this 
Society—that of employing Gaelic as the medium of instruction in schools in districts 
where English is not the tongue known to the people—has recently been held pro- 
minently before the public. Mr Mundella—(cheers)—with the frankness of an Eng- 
lishman, admitted the force of the arguments used by the deputation of gentlemen 
interested in this question who waited upon him lately in Edinburgh, and what is of 
more importance, he promised to consider the means to be used to further the object 
of that deputation. (Applause.) The problem is, doubtless, hedged round with diffi- 
culties—not the least of these being the apathy of Gaelic-speaking parents, and what 
is worse, the opposition of men in power who ought to know better what their duty 
in this matter should be. After Mr Mundella’s admission that he was convinced that 
knowledge in a foreign tongue can only-be acquired through the medium of the one 
known, we shall hear less of this opposition. So long as Mr Mundella represents the 
Education Department, so long will effect be given to that conviction. The Minister 
of Education, backed up by the omnipotent power of the money grant, need fear no 
opposition to his views. So true is it that force és a remedy, face Mr Bright. Pascal, 
who is believed to have had as keen an insight into human nature as our great financial 
reformer, uttered no idle words when he said—Za force fait [opinion. I never could 
understand the mental attitude of those who oppose the use of the vernacular in purely 
Gaelic-speaking districts as an instrument of education. (Hear, hear.) They allege 
such an instrument to be unnecessary, seeing that English is making its way among 
the people. I admit the fact, but question whether the process might not be more 
rapid and more lasting were the language of the people made use of as a medium of 
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instruction. I refuse to term the process ‘‘ Education.” It is not so etymologically 
or psychologically. (Hear, hear.) You may charge the memory with meaningless 
symbols, but that is scarcely ‘‘ Education.” You can educate a man only by taking 
out whatever is good in him, but how that can be done without getting at the man 
through the medium of his understanding is a process known only to the opponents 
of Gaelic in the schools, and of those Rosicrucians whom Hudibras averred — 


** Understood the speech of birds 
As well as they themselves did words.” (Cheers.) 


They possibly have an exaggerated idea of the mental equipment of the young High- 
lander. They surely do not imagine that Highlanders have access to a royal road to 
knowledge denied to the rest of mankind. If not, why use an argument which, if 
applied to the acquisition of French and German by an English speaking youth, would 
be scouted as unworthy of any one outside the bounds of Bedlam. To add anything 
further would be to throw words away on “a self-convicted absurdity.” I shall waste 
no words in defending an opinion fortified as this one now is by common sense and the 
‘*sinews of war.” (Applause.) I ever held that the problem of how best to extend 
education in the remote parts of the Highlands was one that money mainly could solve. 
I say mainly, for there is an alternative method to which I shall presently refer. To 
take a concrete case, I shall refer to the Lews as fairly typical of what obtains in other 
parts of the Gaelic area. Here we havea school-rate which for amount is not equalled 
by that of any part of the British Dominions, so far as I know. What would be said 
of a tax of 10s. in the £1, as in the parish of Barvas two years ago, and this year of 
6s. 8d.? or even of 5s. 6d., as is the case in the parish of Lochs? The answer would 
perhaps be much like that of the Lancashire gentleman who exclaimed, when I told 
him of this monstrous tax, levied on a poor peasantry—‘‘ Why don’t the people kick?” 
I reply—‘‘ They don’t know whom to kick, and they are afraid of making a mistake.” 
(Hear, hear.) Unfortunately, they ave kicking against the pricks, and, of course, to 
their own hurt. I am informed that the whole School Board system is viewed by them 
with hostility as a new form of intolerable oppression. The tax is levied for most with 
the rent by the estate, and this perhaps accounts for the silent patience with which the 
burden is borne. I should rather say the sullen patience under which they bear up 
the load. Or their silence may be owing, however, to that “nice backwardness of 
shame” to speak against a cause intrinsically worthy of all support. That dreadful 
load of taxation should, in the name of honour and justice, be lightened. (Hear, 
hear, and applause.) The other difficulty is that of securing teachers for remote dis- 
tricts with a knowledge of Gaelic. A knowledge of Gaelic is not made an indispen- 
sable condition in the appointment of teachers. Permissive legislation has done that. 
The best class of Gaelic-speaking teachers naturally go where the best salaries are to 
be got ; the worst are dear at any price. (Hear.) I must say that the class of teachers 
secured by such Boards as that of the Lews, to the best of my knowledge, is one which 
any district in Britain might be proud of. They have obstacles to surmount before 
which many men, who plume themselves as their superiors, would quail, and that they 
successfully meet these obstacles, so far as is possible in the peculiar circumstances of 
their case, one need only look at the high results tabulated by H.M. Inspectors in their 
annual reports. How many or how few of these excellent teachers make use of Gaelic 
in their work I cannot say. Some Boards insist upon the teacher giving Scripture 
first in Gaelic and the next day in English, with the double view, as it is expressed, of 
‘* helping the children to learn and understand both their Bibles and English better.” 
Some teachers, I am informed, allege that this plan does not work well, as the children 
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needed to begin with Gaelic primers, and required Bibles with Gaelic and English on 
alternate pages or in alternate columns. I may quote the words of a Lews gentleman, 
an enlightened and patriotic School Board member, who wrote me the other day on 
this question. Referring to the difficulty of procuring Bibles such as I have mentioned, 
he says—‘‘ It occurs to me that the difficulty would vanish were Government to concede 
a grant for Gaelic teaching, and supply means to print suitable bi-lingual extracts of 
Scripture, polyglot-fashion, with Gaelic and English on opposite and alternate pages.” 
This gentleman goes on to suggest that the Society for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge might be induced to provide this want, seeing they are ready to endow the 
teaching of Gaelic, when essential, to the amount of £15 or £20 per annum to each 
such school. ‘‘ This bonus,” he continues, ‘‘ small though it be, we hope to hold out 
in future where vacancies demand candidates professing Gaelic among their classical 
attainments.” (Applause.) I suggested that even on present terms, Gaelic-speaking 
teachers of a more aspiring class than can now be induced to take service under High- 
land School Boards might be secured if arrangements were made to permit them to 
attend University classes with a view to graduation, or to pass even to other professions, 
providing always that trained substitutes were secured for the schools in their 
absence. My correspondent agrees with me in this view. I am persuaded that were 
School Boards in purely Gaelic districts to see their way to adopt such a plan, they 
would have command of the very best class of Gaelic-speaking teachers, even with 
the moderate salaries given. Such an arrangement would also put heart into many 
Gaelic-speaking teachers now engaged under these Boards. The hope of rising in 
their profession with more rapidity than is now possible would make their existence 
brighter than it can otherwise be, chained as they are to the oar to the end of the 
voyage of their life. What the existence of ‘an open career to talent” has done in 
other professions can do in this profession with the most beneficial results to the 
public, as well as to the individual immediately concerned who is pushing his way 
upwards in life. There are prizes in the teaching profession, but the way to them is 
not so open as it should be. The loss will ultimately fall upon the public that this 
path should not be cleared of unnecessary obstacles. We speak of the importance of 
educating our Highland people, and we declaim upon their hard lot, while few voices 
are raised to suggest practicable means to alleviate their miseries, much less to use 
effective measures to put into their hands those instruments which an English edu- 
cation alone can give to enable them, not only to hold their own in competition with 
their more fortunate fellow-subjects, but to give scope to those talents and capacities 
which, when developed, prove that the Scottish Highlander is often more than a 
match for any man of his height and weight from any nation under the sun. (Cheers.) 
Now that Latin is no longer the avenue to the storehouses of wealth in European 
literature, the advocates for the retention of this noble language in schools, are con- 
strained to find some plausible grounds for such retention. The knowledge of Latin, 
in and by itself, is not necessary towards the acquisition of English as is commonly 
held. In fact the spirit of the age is rather against a style of English formed upon a 
training in Latin. The study of Anglo-Saxon and our English classics is recom- 
mended by our best scholars as more conducive to that end than the study of the 
ancient tongues. The advocates for the continued use in the schools of Latin and 
Greek are forced therefore to maintain that the logical training acquired in analysing 
the grammatical structure of those learned languages is worth all the pains bestowed 
upon them. I am not disposed to cavil at this argument. I admit its force, but I do 


‘ not see why, if that be the chief reason for so using these time-honoured instruments 


of culture, the claims of Gaelic, as a language of logical texture and philogical wealth, 
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should be ignored—(cheers)—especially in districts where it is endeared to the pupils 
as the language associated with that which is after all the well-spring of all that is 
highest and noblest in man—the emotions of his soul. (Applause.) As for the 
destiny of Gaelic as a spoken language, I may venture to express the hope of the 
Moidart bard, Alexander Macdonald (‘‘ Mac Mhaighistir Alastair” ), in his poem in 
praise of Gaelic— 
** Mhair i fds, 

’S cha téid a gldir air chall, 

’Dh ’aindeoin gd 

A’s mi-rin mdr nan Gall.” (Loud cheers.) 

Dr F. M. Mackenzie proposed the ‘‘ Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council of 
Inverness ;” replied to by Provost Macandrew. 

Mr Colin Chisholm proposed the ‘* Non-Resident Members,” numbering, he said, 
about four hundred, and representing all ranks and conditions of Scotsmen in the 
Pulpit, in the Army, and in the Navy—in all parts of the world. (Cheers.) The 
Non-Resident Members were in fact the largest and most important portion of the 
Society. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr Morrison, Dingwall, replied in a humorous and laughable speech. 

Councillor Stuart proposed the ‘‘ Clergy of all Denominations,” but there being 
no clergyman present to reply, that duty was well performed by 

Mr Hugh Rose, solicitor, who also proposed the ‘‘ Press,” coupled with Mr D, 
K. Clark, of the /uverness Courier. 

Mr Alexander Mactavish proposed the ‘‘ Chairman,” saying that the Society had 
just spent one of its happiest and best evenings under his presidency. The toast was 
drunk with full Highland honours and great applause. 

Provost Macandrew, in reply, said—I am more than obliged to you for the way 
in which you have drunk my health. I was born a Highlander. I could speak the 
Gaelic language once, but I have lost it now. If Providence gives me the life of some 
of my forbears, I may, however, yet learn to speak it as I did before. (Cheers.) 

Bailie Mackay, in proposing the ‘‘ Croupiers” said—I may be allowed to say that I 
think the Committee of the Society have made a very good selection in their choice 
of Croupiers. One of them, Mr Mackenzie, I may call the father of the Society, and 
the other, Mr Macbain, is a very promising son. (Cheers.) 

Mr Alexander Mackenzie replied, and referring to his having occupied the same 
position for the last two years, stated that at the meeting for the nomination of 
Office-bearers for next year, held the week before, he refused to be nominated 
again for the office, it being best, in his opinion, that no one should occupy the 
highest positions in the Society too long. Mr Macbain also replied. 

The evening was enlivened by songs and recitations by Councillor Stuart, Capt. 
O’Sullivan, Bailie Mackay, William Mackay, Colin Chisholm, Fraser Campbell, and 
Tohn Whyte. 

The Secretary carried out the arrangements for the dinner in a most satisfactory 
manner, and the meeting was, in every respect, a decided success. 








NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR BLACKIE.—Professor Blackie has at 
present in preparation, and expects to publish in May, a work entitled, ‘* The 
Scottish Highlanders and the British Land Laws.” The present time is peculiarly 
opportune for the publication of such a work as Professor Blackie may be expected to 
produce on this subject. 

“Celtic and Literary Notes” and other Contributions, including a Notice of 
“The History of Civilisation in Scotland,” by Alexander Mackintosh, are crushed 
out by the report of the Gaelic Society. 

























